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THE WONDER-LAND OF AMERICA. 
Il. THE QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


By J. A. D. 





AURARIA AND Pike's PEAK, 1859. 


DeENvER, the capital of Colorado, is beautifully | phere, gloomy cafions and sunset tints, present 
situated on both sides of the South Platte. River, | such constant changes that the eye is always 
twelve miles from the foot-hills, and commands a | charmed. 
mountain view unsurpassed in extent and sub- Its altitude is 5,244 feet, and its delightful 
limity by any city in the world. | climate is as attractive to the invalid as the scenery 

Northward seventy miles is Leroy’s Peak, its |.to the tourist. Its present site was chosen from 
cleft head crowned with snow, while southward, | the fact that in the early ‘‘ prospecting,’”’ Cherry 
the same distance, is Pike’s Peak, grim, shadowy | Creek, which now runs through the city and emp- 
and isolated; the sentinel, as it were, of the | ties into the Platte, was supposed to be rich in 
mighty treasures locked in the mountain strong- | gold deposits; and an eager rush to this point 
hold. Between the two peaks extends an un- | caused an embryo village to spring into existence 
broken range of emerald foot-hills, purplish pine | without reference to any surrounding advantage 


lands and snowy summits, whose varying atmos- | save that of mining. Fortunately, their choice, 
VoL. XII.—6 
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one time the lawless element bid fair to have 
supreme control over the little town, and 
nothing but the organization of a vigilance 
committee kept them within Bounds. A 
newspaper, the most necessary thing to 
mankind except their breakfasts, had been 
among the first enterprises started, and its 
editor, William N. Byers, had his office so 
ornamented with firearms that it resembled 
a private arsenal. Free-spoken in all mat- 
ters pertaining to good order and the ad- 
vancement of the young colony, he became 
particularly obnoxious to the ‘* roughs,’’ and 
had many a contest for liberty of speech. 
He came off conqueror, however, and the 
paper is still in existence, flourishing, and 
is well known as the Rocky Mountain News, 
the pioneer paper of the West. 

The Heradd, a later venture, was edited by 
O. J. Goldrick, who, crossing the plains in 
silk hat and kid gloves, ‘‘ behind a spanking 
team of steers,’’ occupied for a while the 
honorable position of schoolmaster, and 
though blind, was most judicious; sufficiently | makes the boast of having laid the foundations of 
near all the mining districts to become a centre | intellectual culture in Colorado. 
for supplies, it was but a question of 
time, and short time, to develop its im- 
portance as the gateway between East- 
ern civilization and Western barbarism. 

Its inhabitants at that early day (1859) 
were a queer compound of the most 
refined and most disreputable charac- # 
ters on the face of the earth. The pre- = 
domirant occupation, gold-seeking, had . 
too much adventure and lawlessness not - 
to be attractive to that class known as 
‘*roughs,”’ while the broken-down mer- = 
chant, the half-starved theological stu- 
dent, and the man of science hoped 
each to find in this Eldorado the means 
by which the dearest ambitions of his 
life could be realized. 

Nor was poor Lo far distant. In a 
kind of stupid indifference, or treach- 
erous spying, he erected his tepee of 2 
skins near the more pretentious adobe 


huts of his white brother, and gambled, 
drank and fought with an _ ease that 


proved how readily he could acquire 
some of the arts of civilization. —_ > 
Life was held at a low premium, and at Tue Hicu ScuHoot. 
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Auraria, or West Denver, as it is now called, | fringes of cottonwoods, apparently the most de- 
was the first portion of the city settled, and so | lightful of town sites. 
sanguine were its occupants of its being the grand The Indians, however, better acquainted with 
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nucleus of the future capital, that lots in St. the character of the stream, warned the settlers 
Charles or East Denver could scarcely be given | against sudden and unexpected overflows; but, 
away. Unfortunately for the prosperity of Aura- | entirely too confident in their own judgment, the 
ria, it was built in the bed of Cherry Creek, at | new town was rapidly built, the dry, glittering 
this time entirely destitute of water, and, with its | sands offering but little obstacle to foundations ; 
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but, in the course of a few years (1864) a de- 
structive deluge overwhelmed Auraria, its path 
being the apparently deserted bed of Cherry 





‘Woe S 
W. N. Byers, PIONEER EDITOR OF COLORADO. 
Creek, in which the loss of property was esti- 


mated at a million dollars. 
To give some idea of the force of the waves, I 





O. J, GOLDRICK. 


will merely notice one instance. Six printing- 
presses belonging to the JVews office, and a safe, 
containing the county records, were carried off 
and never recovered. The loss of the last in- 





curred a series of lawsuits which still puzzle and 


enrich lawyers and impoverish clients. Long 
before this disaster, attention had been called to 
St. Charles, and in November, 1858, a few huts 
for preémpting were built, and the name of 
Denver given to the new town, after Governor 
Denver, of Kansas. The rivalry between the two 
settlements was intense, and the question of most 
importance was, ‘‘ Are you a Denverite or an Au- 
rarian?’’ The flood of which I have spoken, 
however, turned the scale in favor of East Denver ; 
and to-day it is recognized as the city, with its 
suburbs of East and West Denver. 

In 1859 there were only three women in the 
country—Mrs. Henry Murat, \urs. Dick Wooten, 


Ss 


PIII 





Bano 


Dr. F. M. ELLs. 


and a Mrs. Rooker, who, with her husband, had 
fled from the horrors of Mormonism, They found 
all the privations that accompany frontier life, 
and even the necessary comforts were almost for- 
gotten luxuries. Doors and window-glass had 
substitutes in blankets and sheeting ; chairs and 
tables were unknown, and a plank floor rendered 
the favored owner quite a mark for envy and 
sneers. 

It was a forlorn, homesick settlement; the 
strangeness of the surroundings, the lack of confi- 
dence in the mines all tending to discouragement 
and hopelessness. Then the very dress assumed 
by the majority of the men gave a foreign char- 
acter to the little American town, Fringed pants 
and shirts of buckskin or woolen, broad-brimmed 
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THE Baptist CHURCH, 


they did not hesitate to take it. The Chey- 
enne warriors were quite fond of dress, and 
in their gayly-colored blankets, long hair, 
with queues lengthened by strands of buffalo 
hair, until it reached the ground, jingling 
ornaments of tin and silver, presented quite 
an imposing appearance of barbaric fashion 
and hideousness. 

But in spite of all obstacles the little town 
was gaining strength, and each successful 
strike was giving fresh courage to the hardy 
settlers. Politics were now being agitated, 
and in 1860 Richard Sopris was sent to 
represent ‘‘ Arapahoe County’’ in the Kansas 
Legislature. At the close of the year Denver 
claimed a population of four thousand, two 
or three day-schools, several churches, a coin- 
ing and assay establishment, and three news- 
papers. The Government had as yet made 
no postal arrangements, and letters from Fort 
Laramie to Denver cost fifty cents each. In 
1861 William Gilpin was elected Governor 
of Colorado, and had the privilege of wearing 
the first honors of the future Centennial State. 


felt hats, resembling the Mexican sombrero, 
jingling spurs and pistol-belts, were not at all 
like the inhabitants of the quiet New England 


On the roth of April, 1863, Denver was visited by 
a fire, destroying one-half the business part of the 
town and almost all the provisions, scarcely leaving 





| 
| 
| 


mE Sm ”* 


homes so many had left. Street fights were 
frequent, and at the ‘‘Eldorado,’’ the first 
and most prominent caravansary, there were 
constant broils and tumults. 

As already mentioned, returns were too slow 
for the eager gold-seekers, and, in the promis- 
cuous crowd gathered in Denver, self protection 
became the first law; houses and lots were 
exchanged for revolvers, and picks were sold 
for a mere song. This condition of affairs 
continued until the discovery of gold, at the 
head of Clear Creek by John H. Gregory, 
forty miles northwest of Denver, and then again 
commenced the eager search and flocking to 
Gregory’s Gulch; the road to this mining 
district having frequently for its guide board 
the impetuous gold-seekers slain by fire, flood 
or the tomahawk—for this section had been the 
favorite haunt of the Cheyennes, Utes and 
Arapahoes, the most hostile and treacherous 
of the Indian tribes; and while they had for 
atime apparently acquiesced in the appro- 
priation of their country by the whites, yet, 
whenever chance gave them the advantage, 








THE CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
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thirty days’ supplies for the entire territory. The | 
full extent of this calamity can be better estimated | 
when I state that supplies were brought a distance 
of six hundred miles in wagons, and through a 
section of country overrun by Indians. 

In 1865 a fierce Indian war broke out, and this 
danger seemed to threaten 
the City of the Plains with 
entire destruction. All 
communication with the 
East was cut off; business 
was paralyzed, all branches 
of industry suspended, and 
the numerous ranches scat- 
tered along the Platte were 
plundered; the ranchmen 
killed; the stock driven 
off and the women and 
children carried into cap- 
tivity. But still, with that 
indomitable pluck that 
characterizes the Western 
frontiersman, a rally was 
made after each disaster, 
and in a short time there 
were no traces left of the 
fire fiend, and in the smil- 
ing fields and comfortable 
houses there were only 
heart remembrances of the 
fierce Indian war. 

In 1867 a board of trade 
was organized, and through 
its instrumentality a rail- 
road was built from Den- 
ver to Cheyenne, soon fol- 
lowed by the Kansas Pacific Railroad, by means 
of which Denver was no longer isolated. 

To pause here and glance back at its past his- 
tory, noting the struggles, the obstacles overcome, 
the advantages gained, makes us cease wondering 
at the pride of the citizens in the record of the 
**Queen City of the Plains.’”’ The population 
to-day (25,000) is as cosmopolitan as twenty years 
ago. You elbow the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee’’ and the 
English lord on the same square; the slouching, 
dark-browed Mexican and the fair-faced, energetic 
American are side by side; and occasional visits 
from the Utes after a successful hunting expedi- 
tion in their gay Navajo blankets, strings of wam- 











pum, fringed leggings and straw hats, give a 


charm and picturesqueness to the streets unknown 
to any other American city. 

Through it all is the bustle and hurry of the 
same energy and determination that brought a 
city to life in these barren plains twenty years 
ago. Six railroads centre here, their branches 

penetrating the mining districts, 
and affording first-class facilities 
for travel and commerce. A city 
railway of twelve miles shows con- 
clusively that even in the ‘ wilder- 
ness’”’ the ubiquitous ‘* hoss car’ 
isa necessity. Fire-alarm telegraph, 
fire department, water works, gas 
works, public library, excellent 
hotels, banking establishments, and 
first-class business houses, repre- 
senting all classes of industry ; while 


GRAND CENTRAL HUTEL. 


the spires of twenty churches pointing heavenward, 
certainly indicate no lack of soul training. The two 
most prominent churches are the Baptist and Cen- 
tral Presbyterian. The first, under the charge of Dr. 
F. M. Eilis, is a plain brick structure on Eighteenth 
street, and owes its present prosperity and influ- 
ence to the eloquence and originality of its pastor, 
who, along with a marked facial resemblance to 
Henry Ward Beecher, seems to also possess a por- 
tion of his wonderful oratorical power. 

The Central Presbyterian Church is doubly 
attractive from the unique material used in its 
construction and the forcible elegance of its 
pastor, Rev. Alexander Reed, formerly of Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
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neighboring mountain town, and is said to con- 
tain silver to the amount of two hundred dollars 
to the ton. The architectural design is beautiful, 
and it is one of the greatest ornaments of the city. 

The numerous handsomely built private resi- 
dences are almost without exception ornamented 
with beautiful and tasteful grounds. The resi- 
dences of J. F. Brown, D. H. Moffat, and Colo- 
nel Archer are noted for their completeness and 
beauty. The house built by P. T. Barnum for 
his daughter, and now occupied by Joseph Brin- 
ker, of Denver Collegiate Institute, attracts atten- 
tion not only from its elegance of design, but 
location, as it is situated on Lincoln Avenue, 
graded on what is known as Capitol Hill, and 
commands one of the finest views ever spread 
before the eye. 

The streets are broad and mostly unpaved, the 
granite soil making much better sidewalks than 
many Eastern patents. Cotton-wood trees orna- 
ment the streets, the irrigating ditches that tra- 
verse the entire city affording them the necessary 
moisture for healthy growth. These streets pre- 
sent charming vistas of bright green with back- 
ground of mountain peak, or gashed side, clothed 
in purple mists, fleecy clouds, dazzling snows, or 
heavy shadows. 

The Convent on California street, and in 
charge of the Sisters of Loretto, was one of the 
first substantial buildings erected in Denver, and 
was built by G. W. Clayton, one of the early 
pioneers. 

The National Bank building, owned by Mr. 
McClintock, is on the corner of Sixteenth and 
Leorimer streets, and is built of red granite, 
durable and handsome. Its president is Jerome 
B. Chaffee, Colorado’s leading representative man, 
and a ‘*’soer.”’ 

The Opera House, formerly Guard Hall, was 
purchased and remodelled by N. C. Forrester, 
who has succeeded most satisfactorily in catering 
to the tastes of the public. 

Hotels are like blackberries, and boarding- 


The material is stone brought from Morrison, a | houses are found on every square; the Grand 











Central, American, and Wentworth House are 
rather the favorites among the tourists, although 
there are others considered equally good. 

Denver has five weekly and four daily news- 
papers, the two most influential being the Mews 
and the Daily Tribune, the latter owned by Hiram 
Beckurts, Esq., who, having an immense private 
fortune, is able to expend large amounts upon his 





paper, which is every day growing in popularity 


and favor. 

Educationally, Denver can take a front rank. 
There are five handsome public school buildings, 
erected at a cost of nearly $225,000. The High 
School building, a model of school architecture, 
cost $80,000. There are flourishing private schools 
also, the most influential being Denver Collegiate 
Institute and Wolf Hall, the latter under the pat- 
ronage of the Episcopal Church. 

There are several important enterprises under 
consideration, all of which promise increased 
prosperity to Denver. The most prominent of 
these is the High Line Canal, the object of which 
is to convey a part of the waters of the Platte 
along the high plains, south and southeast, east 
and northeast of the once called ‘‘ Desert.’’ This 
movement, which represents English as well as 
American capitalists, will open up an immense 
agricultural region, which will contribute more 
than anything else to the steady and permanent 
growth of the city. The Denver and South Park 
railroad is another home venture that is giving 
satisfactory returns, while the removal of Professor 
Hill’s Smelting Works to this point gives constant 
employment to numerous hands, and is the wedge 
for increasing and opening up our manufacturing 
interests. Then, with the industry and energy of 
its citizens, its refined society, its products of 
broad plains and towering mountains constantly 
pouring in, new enterprises being agitated and 
carried out, it is no difficult matter to prophesy 
the brilliant future of the ‘* Queen City of the 
Plains,’’ the appropriate entrance to the wonders 
of this mighty West. 





STOPPING to deny denials, is as profitless as 
stopping to deny truths. It is consenting to leave 


an affirmative for a negative position, which is a 
removal from the strong side to the weak. 


A CHARITABLE untruth, an uncharitable truth, 


and an unwise managing of truth or love, are all 
to be carefully avoided by him who would go with 
a right foot in the narrow way. 


, 
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I. A SLAVE HUNT ON 


MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


By a New COonrtrRIBUTOR. 


TuatT strip of Manhattan Island now bounded 
on the north by Wall street, constituted, two 
hundred years ago, the limits of New Amsterdam. | 
The shores rose gradually from North and East 
Rivers, and a ridge of high land overlooked the 
water and opposing shores of Breukelyn and Com- 
munipaw, where a few settlers occupied habita- 
tions. 

Fort Amsterdam rose on the site of Bowling 
Green and Battery of present days, on a crescent- 
curved tongue of land where North and East | 
Rivers flowed together; and upward on the 
island, from the fort gates, were plantations and | 
clearings in the woods which stretched away into | 
unknown wilderness. Farm-houses and other | 
buildings dotted the clearings, and each residence | 
of a freeholder was called his douwerte ; a name | 
now applied to a continuation of the street or | 
highway which once divided them east and west | 
below the present City Hall Park. 

Dense growths of hickory, pine, chestnut, and | 
blue beech trees, with rough-bark groves of oak en- | 
compassed a body of water, clear as crystal, which 
was known as the Fresh Water, and had been the 
locality of an Indian village when Peter Minuit, 
the first Dutch governor, landed there. That 
lovely lake, filled up with earth from leveled hills 
around it, is now bubbling perhaps in subterra- 
nean springs, below that melancholy structure 
which New Yorkers call the ‘*Tombs.’’ Two 
centuries ago, Fresh Water Lake was bordered 
with ash, cedar, willow and silver maple; and its 
lonesome waters rippled on white sands and grassy 
banks, fragrant with wild flowers. It was an in- 
viting spot to tempt a wayfarer with assurance of 
undisturbed rest for a while at the early hour 
when Peter Conrade, a young Redemptioner, was 
facing the rising sun, as he looked carefully to his 
match-lock firearm, and washed his feet in prep- 
aration for a long tramp that day through Man- 
hattan wilderness. 

‘* Redemptioners,’’ as they were termed, con- 
stituted no insignificant portion of those small 
communities which composed the original ele- 











| ments of settlement in New York and Pennsylvania 


plantations, as well as in colonial combinations 
farther South, from Potomac River to the Caro- 
linas, The name was given to laboring emigrants 
of all ages, who, being destitute of money to pay 
their passage from home to the American colonies, 
had contracted with a ship-captain or land-owner, 
to labor for a term of years until they could ‘‘re- 
deem’’ themselves, by allowing their wages to 
repay whatever sum had been advanced to them 
for passage-money or outfit. Many families, 


_claiming to be ‘‘first families’? of New York, 


Pennsylvania and Virginia, are descendants of 
such ‘* Redemptioners,’’ who, by skill in handi- 
craft, or thrift in land purchase, amassed fair 
competencies in their day, and left possessions to 
their children which have since become large 
fortunes. 

Peter Conrade was a youth of goodly promise 
for manhood, as he rose up from the Fresh Water, 
after his ablutions, shouldered- his match-lock, 
grasped a knotted staff, and stood, with forehead 
nearly six feet from the ground, while he shifted 
a leather wallet to his broad back. His brown 
cheeks and dark eyes showed more of French than 
Flemish blood in his veins ; for, in truth, his an- 
cestors were men and women of Franche-Comté, 
that hereditary appanage of those Dukes of Bur- 
gundy who were rulers of Gueldres and the Neth- 
erlands. Left an orphan, in care of an uncle who 
dwelt in the Dutch city of Leyden, Peter had 
followed the fortunes of that relative as a ‘‘ Re- 
demptioner,’’ landing from the good ship Arms 
of Amsterdam, at the tender age of nine ycars, 
apprenticed to his kinsman, as that kinsman was 
indentured for passage money to a New Nether- 
lands’ colonist. 

Eleven years of toil in service of an exacting 
master was insufficient to repay the sums which 
Peter’s uncle had bound himself and nephew for, 
and when the old ‘‘ Redemptioner”’ died in service 
without having redeemed himself,.a remnant of 
the obligation still kept Peter from his “ freedom ;” 
and it was no pleasant prospect for the youth, just 
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verging on manhood, to count some years addi- 
tional of his ‘‘time’’ as owned by a close-fisted 
old master—half planter and half sailor—who was 
known as Jans Blockzen, the Brazil skipper. But 
Jan Blockzen was not a man who minced his 
words. 

‘* Peter Conrade,”’ said he, pulling a black pipe 
from his pocket, and cramming it with black 
tobacco, a few days after his chief debt had been 
paid to Nature by the young man’s uncle, ‘It is 
known to thee that a matter of sixty mil/reis, 
which is four hundred and fifty guilders, full 
price of three Guineaheads, is yet unsettled by 
service; inasmuch as I have score against thy dead 
kinsman, as well as charges for thy years of child- 
hood, and thou art bounden by the law for all, 
in default of him who is dead—defunct—under 
hatches.”’ 

Skipper Jan Blockzen took a whiff of his black 
tobacco, and a gulp of Holland’s gin from a 
square bottle beside his chair, and thus refreshed, 
proceeded : 

‘* Therefore, Pierre, Peter, or Petrus Conrade, 
as the law may name thee, make up thy mind at 
once. Wilt thou do me service here at my bou- 
werie in New Netherlands, or wilt thou go the 
Guinea voyage next year in my stout ship, the 
Angola?’’ 

Peter Conrade looked into that hard-featured 
Guinea trader’s face, and inquired how long he 
still claimed service due ; whereupon Skipper Jan 
distorted his bearded lips benevolently, aud avowed 
his intention of manumitting the young Redemp- 
tioner after five years more of service on land, or 
two long voyages to Brazil va Africa. 

“* Methinks mine uncle’s debts can hardly bind 
me longer than his life,’’ answered the youth. 
‘*T was but a baby when we came over, and’’— 

‘<T toss no words with ungrateful dogs,’’ cried 
his master, wrathfully. ‘* Bounden servitor thou 
art to me by law and custom; and on sea and 
shore shalt thou labor for me till I give thee free- 
dom. Answer now, once for all; wilt go the 
Guinea voyage ?”’ 

‘*T like not seafaring in that business,’’ replied 
Peter, with a shudder he could not repress; for 
well he knew that Skipper Blockzen had an ill 
name for his Brazil voyages, and that kidnapping 
negroes was thought by many people, even in 
those days, to be little better than piracy. Buta 
scowi on Jan Blockzen’s forehead, as he angrily 





knocked the ashes from his pipe, gave warning 
that he was in bad temper for further converse. 

‘Stay thou ashore, knave,’’ snarled the master, 
“and mind ye well what the old proverb says, 
‘ Prijs de zee, maar blijf aan wal !’—‘ Speak well 
of ocean, and stick to land.’ ”’ 

Peter Conrade had little heart for serving that 
grim master on land or sea; but he went to his 
work as usual with other Redemptioners and a gang 
of negroes in a charge of a rough mannered over- 
seer who directed Blockzen’s farm labors under a 
close contract. But that night, as he lay down to 
sleep, young Peter resolved in his own mind that 
neither farm nor slave ship should bind him down 
for an unjust term of service. And at midnight, 
while all were asleep, he gathered up a few poor 
articles he called his own, including an old musket 
and powder-horn bequeathed by his uncle; and thus 
provided, silently betook himself to the forest, 
determined to seek liberty among savage abori- 
gines in lien of that freedom which was denied to 
him by Blockzen. So it came about that at day- 
break on a June morning, in 1639, our young 
Redemptioner, after leaving Fresh Water and all 
Dutch bouweries behind him, began to make his 
way by such pathways as he could find in that 
wide, unbroken wilderness which stretched before 
him. 

But it was no easy adventure to follow devious 
openings in a dense forest, and wade through 
creek and marsh, or climb over hummocks of oak 
and hickory ; and when he had made what speed 
he could, with but a single rest to break bread by 
a brook at midday, until day was spent, his heart 
sank all at once, when suddenly to his ears came 
a distant but familiar sound, the sound of a can- 
non fired at sunset in Fort Amsterdam. 

Sure had Peter been that twenty miles at least 
were between him and the bouweries; but the 
vibration of that sunset gun-fire warned him that 
instead of travelling directly northward, he must 
have doubled in some of his marches, and was 
still within sound of civilization, and in reach of 
capture, if Skipper Biockzen were in pursuit of 
his runaway redemptioner. Until he heard that 
booming sound, apparently within a few miles, 
the young man thought himself in that Indian 
country called Wisquaeskeck, still held in undis- 
turbed possession by its aboriginal inhabitants ; 
for he had left, as he supposed, that forest border- 


ing on the settlement where Indian paths and 
‘ 
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trees notched on ‘‘trails’’ of travel inland were 
familiar to Manhattan wood-cutters. But as 
twilight deepened around him, Peter grew dis- 
heartened, and sat down from weariness, with sad 
reflections crowding on his mind. 

No prophet was that young Redemptioner, or 
he might have moralized upon a time coming 
when marble and brownstone palaces were to re- 
place the clumps of oak around him, and when 
miles of massive masonry were to stretch away 
northward far beyond vibration of artillery on 
that battery below. But the poor lad’s thoughts 
were running on more immediate things which 
might surround the fallen oak limb he sat down 
upon. Night was approaching, and the wilder- 
ness was full of predatory animals, while if he lit 
a fire to scare them off, its light might bring Jan 
Blockzen on him with a dozen servants, or per- 
haps some soldiers of the town guard to drag him 
back a prisoner. 

‘Here be I, Peter Conrade,”’ soliloquized the 
youth, ‘‘runaway from New Amsterdam, and a 
free comrade, so far; but how to get northwise to 
men of France, or eastwise to John Englishman, 
there be nothing to tell me.” 

It was dusky twilight in those woods, and Peter 
knew that Fort Orange, where countrymen of his 
had erected a trading post, on the borders of a 
country claimed by France and peopled by war- 
like red men, must be at least forty leagues distant 
from Fort Amsterdam ; while the English settle- 
ments were eastward at a distance which he knew 
not; so he jumped from the oak limb and flung 
his staff up inthe air, exclaiming, ‘‘ Let it be as 
my stick falls with handle foremost !’’ 

Upward twirled and down descending, Peter’s 
knotted stick fell at his feet; but its handle, as 
he thought, fell straightwise in that direction 
whence he had heard the evening gun. ‘‘ Nay, 
that'll never do,’’ quoth the youth; ‘I'll never 
believe 1’m to go back to my servitude. A mur- 
rain upon the stick !’’ 

The loud voice of irritation in which he uttered 
this malediction was abruptly echoed by a guttural 
exclamation, ‘* Ugh!” at his right, as the tall and 
stately form of an Indian stepped before him. 
Peter, startled at the apparition, was yet not ter- 
rified ; for intercourse with red men had accus- 
tomed him to their ways; and the idea of joining 
some tribe and adopting their life was not unat- 
tractive to his imagination. He knew at once 





that the savage could be no common Indian, such 
as were glad to share rum and tobacco with negro 
slaves; for the figure towering before him, in all 
the majesty of native independence, was garbed 
and adorned like an aboriginal king. Ringlets of 
deer’s hair fastened upon his head a crest of 
feathers white as snow, his bosom was crossed by 
a baldric of elk skin, worked with shells and 
beads ; and from his shoulders hung a mantle of 
peltries, linked together by braids of their soft 
fur. High moccasins defended his ankles, and a 
shirt of European cloth, striped in green and red, 
fell from waist to knees. He carried a bow and 
bunch of arrows at his back; but no trinket or 
medal, and no article of foreign fabrication but 
his breech cloth was on his person, except the 
weapon he grasped in his left hand, an English 
gun, richly inlaid and damascened with silver and 
gold. 

After his first quaver of surprise, Peter Con- 
rade’s countenance must have denoted more 
admiration than fear; for the Indian’s face re- 
laxed from a stern expression, and he laid his 
hand upon the young man’s shoulder, and asked, 
in broken Dutch: 

‘*Is my young brother upon the war-path ?”’ 

This question was accompanied with a glance 
at Peter’s old watch-lock, which lay in the crook 
of his arm, as he had sustained it while twirling 
his stick. Whether he took note of the fugitive’s 
tattered knapsack and coarse clothes, showing his 
low condition in life, was not indicated by his 
look ; but the youth himself could not help fancy- 
ing what a shabby figure he must present in con- 
trast with such a commanding form of Indian 
dignity. Nevertheless, Peter was no boor from 
Guelderland, but possessed some Gallic politeness 
inherited from his fathers, and so he replied, 
briskly : 

**I'm fora path in the wild world, if it please 
your Sakamaship.”’ 

‘‘Has my young brother turned his back upon 
the Big Knives of Manahatta?” asked the Indian. 
‘* What seeks my brother away from his people, 
when they lie down to sleep in their stone 
lodges ?”’ 

‘*What seek I?’’ cried Conrade. ‘‘I seek 
what you salvage men have a plenty of—free 
away. Iseek my freedom! I lie down no more 
with slaves in Manahatta lodges !’’ 


“Ugh !’’ responded the Sakama. ‘‘It is good 
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to have free air. Wigwams of stone are prisons ; 
and the children of Meneddo walk away from 
them to hear the Great Spirit whisper in leaves of 
trees! My white brother has spoken well! Wah! 
it is a red man who is free!’’ Saying this, the 
savage lifted his arms wide apart, looking upward 
to heaven, and then crossed them over his muscu- 
lar breast, drawing up his lofty form. Peter Con- 
rade felt the blood swelling in his veins, and a 
thrill seemed to shoot from his heart to his brain. 
Never before had Jan Blockzen’s bondman been 
so stirred with a sense of his own degradation as a 
thrall, though he had suffered many indignities in 
common with his fellow-redemptioners. 

New and strange sensibilities agitated his nature, 
as he heard the words of that free savage, in the 
presence of free nature all around them. ‘‘Sa- 
kama !’’ he exclaimed, with flashing eyes. ‘* Bid 
me go with you! Be my chief, and tell me how 
to live a freeman !”’ 

‘*A white brave can walk! He may follow 
Nomatqua’s trail!’’ answered the Indian, in an 
unchanged voice, but with apparent satisfaction. 
‘*T know my young brother is not a chief among 
Big Knives; but he is not Matha-otee—he is no 
coward! Nomatqua will go to his own lodge.’’ 

Turning, then, to the left, with fingers upon his 
lips, the sachem made a sharp cry like note of a 
duck-hawk, such as Peter had often heard over his 
bouwerie poultry-yard. A moment afterward the 
sound was answered by that peculiar note the bit- 
tern utters when rising from aswamp. So natural 
were the two imitations, they would have been 
mistaken, had the youth been alone, for real bird- 
notes; for he knew the forest to be stocked with 
fowl of all kinds, from brant geese, widgeons, 
spoonbills, and snipe, near rivers and creeks, to 
pheasants, heath-hens, quails, partridges, herons, 
cranes, and pigeons, swarming in the island woods 
—woods which, at this day, have given place to 
streets and avenues below the Boulevard, without 
leaving a native bird, save dove or swallow, to 
nestle even in Central Park. And while yet the 
bittern-cry was repeated by echoes, a soft tread 
was heard within a clump of cedars, and a third 
human figure cautiously emerged. Peter Conrade 
opened his eyes; for, instead of another red man, 
as he might have expected to see, he beheld a face 
and figure he had encountered before that day in 
clearings of New Amsterdam—a sable African, 
whose right hand grasped a ponderous club, made 





formidable by sharp ridges, showing where its ex- 
treme bulk was filled in with blades of bone, stick- 
ing out like knife edges. No other weapon was 
wielded by the man, and his huge form, his sinewy 
arms and legs, displayed above and below a bear- 
skin apron, gave token that he needed no other. 
‘‘Ivoor Quashy! is it you, boy?’’ cried Peter, 
instantly recognizing a negro who had formerly 
been slave to one William Calterson, a neighbor 
of Jan Blockzen, and had disappeared some years 
before, devoured, as some supposed, by wild ani- 


-mals. 


Ivoor Quashy answered to the appellation, which 
he well deserved for the whiteness of his teeth, but 
his answer was not in the customary way of his 
race—by a grin. On the contray, with his lips 
firmly closed, he straightened up his gigantic pro- 
portions, and looked steadily into Peter’s face for 
a moment before replying. 

‘*Me no Quashy! Me Obi—medicine man! 
No slavee now—no digee mud! Wah!’ 

‘*Glad to hear it. You know me?”’ rejoined 
the young Redemptioner, offering to shake hands, 
which the negro permittea, with much dignity. 

‘‘*Sabee bonee /’’ quoth the African, using a ne- 
gro-Spanish phrase equivalent to an admission that 
he remembered Conrade very well. ‘‘ No massee 
here! Me Moyabo, Obi chief.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ agreed Peter, ‘‘Moyabo is a good 
name. And so you are alive, and in freedom. 
So am I, thanks to my legs !’’ 

**Ugh!”’ ejaculated the Indian, Sakama, turning 
away into the dusky woodland. ‘‘ Moyabo, come ! 
Nomatqua goes to his lodge.”’ 

Without more parley, he stalked forward by a 
pathway that no European eyes might have dis- 
covered, so overgrown was it with sweetflag (ca/a- 
mus aromaticus), sumach (rhus virginiacum), and 
moccasin plant (the sacred ca/cus, used for savage 
incantations), mingled with fern, geraniums, 
snake-root (for serpent bites), the Indian fig, and 


| that wild indigo (sy/vestris) which grew plentifully_ 


in Manhattan woods, and bid fair, at one time, to 
become a staple product, as it might to-day be 
cultivated profitably on American soil. Such, and 
more various, indeed, was the herbage through 
which Nomatqua strode noiselessly, under the 
gloom, in a midway part of the island, which now 
shakes, day and night, under wheels of cars that 
roll over tracks of iron. 

A rapid advance to the left soon brought them 
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to a shelving bank, crowned with poplars, below 
which could be seen that flowing river of the 
North, which descended from the other Dutch 
fort located where Albany now stands. Here 
they stopped, on the marge of a narrow cove, al- 
most shut in from the river by drooping boughs of 
trees, and Peter sawa birchen canoe drawn up 
into its sedgy grass. 

Here now were three representatives of three 


great divisions of mankind, the African, North | 


American and European, ready to take boat to- 
gether, and united by a feeling common and 
natural to all—the love of freedom. Of divers 
races and colors, they were all descendants of that 
triad of ancient humanity represented by Shem, 
Ham and Japhet, as etymology tells us; and their 
complexions and conditions were suggestive of 
that mystery of lineage and destiny which envel- 
ops past and present. And their tall shadows 
upon that river bank might be tokens of a future 
for the island they trod, which should merge all 
races and nationalities in a commonalty of human 
hopes and aspirations born out of this very spirit 
of liberty and independence which brought them 
together. 

Under Nomatqua’s signal, Peter Conrade bal- 
anced himself at the prow of the canoe, while the 
Indian chief folded legs at the stern. Moyabo, 
midships, pushed off with noiseless paddle into 
the river, over which a thich haze was settling. 
Hardly, however, were they clear of the cove ere 
a heavy plash of oars sounded behind a point of 
land below, and a rough voice, which Moyabo 
and Peter recognized, cried out, abruptly: 

‘* Waar! waar van dan! Whence and whith- 
er? Ahoy! 
vages?”’ 

It was the voice of Willem Calterson, neighbor 
and crony of Jan Blockzen, and partner of his, 
men said, in ventures of Guinea voyages. Moy- 
abo, hearing those remembered tones, depressed 
his head like a baited bull, to discern, some boats’ 
lengths in their wake, a boat emerging out of the 
darker shadows of that shore line. But his only 
answer was to send their skiff up stream, with a 
vigorous push of his paddle. 

** Stop, Indian thieves, whoever ye be!” roared 
another voice, which Peter knew to be his mas- 
ter’s. ‘‘ Back upon paddle, till we overhaul you!” 

And looking back upon the river, those three 
liberty-seekers beheld a large jolly boat, crowded 


Be ye honest men, or heathen sal- | 


| with men, and a burly figure at its bows, present- 
| ing a musket barrel. 

‘* Massee !’’ muttered the negro, with a percep- 
| tible tremor in his accent. ‘* Kille all—come for 
| Quashy—sabee bonee !”” 

It was manifest to Peter Conrade that Moyabo, 
| though boasting himself to be an ‘* Obi chief,’’ 
| could not release himself from some remains of 
| servile terrors; but, if he felt fear in recalling 
memories of slavery, there was a scowl of hatred 
on his dusky forehead which boded evil to that 
old master should they come near enough together 
for death grappling. 

‘«Ts it the pow-wow man’s enemy ?’’ demanded 
Nomatqua of his sable comrade ; and Peter Con- 
rade answered : 

‘« They are enemies to all of us! 
before they take me back !”’ 

It was a brave resolve that Peter uttered ; never- 
theless his heart sank in bitter despair regarding 
all his hopes of liberty and wild adventure. That 
boatful of armed boors and mariners, headed by 
Jan Blockzen and his partner Calterson, no less 
savage-tempered, was suggestive of odds against 
their canoe-load too close to be escaped from by 
land or water; though the young Redemptioner 
felt, for an instant, like leaping out of the canoe to 
seek covert again. Little time had he for reflec- 
tion, however, for Nomatqua had dropped his 
fusil to grip another paddle, and in a second their 
canoe seemed to spring like a living thing through 
the water, urged by the joint strength and skill of 
Indian and African, 

Nomatqua stood half bent, as he delivered long 
and swift strokes, while Moyabo was not behind 
in the rapidity and force of his exertions ; so that 
under both ash paddles, that light skiff shot with 
astonishing rapidity away from the jolly boat, 
while its prow was turned shoreward into the 
shadows of trees and the high bank. Perilous 
was that bold diversion, for the flash and report 
of Jan Blockzen’s musket followed at once, and a 
volley of leaden slugs rained upon the canoe, 
though without death to its occupants. 

‘‘Let my young brother be still,’’ spoke the 
Indian sachem. ‘* Let Moyabo say prayers in his 
mouth. Maneddo can hear without talk.’’ 

The Obi man ceased to mumble an invocation 
to his Zombie, or familiar spirit, which he had 
begun; and Peter Conrade, understanding the 
value of quiet, remained without word or motion. 


But I'l die 
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Shouts and maledictions in various dialects rose 
on their track from Blockzen’s boat crew, and the 
loud rubbing of oars gave earnest of a determined 
pursuit. 

Nomatqua kept his skiff within shadow of the 
trees; for the chief well knew that those bluff 
shores, for a mile or more, offered no safe landing- 
place for men unacquainted with them, while he 
was himself cognizant of more than one concealed 
cove or indentation of the bank, like that which 
they had started from. To gain the nearest of 
them and speed out of bullet-range, had been his 
quick resolution at the moment they were dis- 
covered ; and before a random discharge of fire- 
arms after them could effect damage, his object 
was achieved. Their birch-bark prow parted 
another screen of sedgy grass and overhanging 
branches, to shoot straight into a shelter, under 
roots of an oak tree. Then, with a light touch of 
Peter’s shoulder, the Indian sprang ashore fusil 
in hand, and venting a low guttural, disappeared 
among thick leaves. Moyabo dragged the canoe 
into a hiding-place, and those three oddly-mated 
comrades began to tread free soil again. 

Not an echo came to their acute ears of shout 
or musket-shot, as they tramped up the bank for 
several minutes, until Nomatqua stopped abruptly 
in an open space, where Peter Conrade no longer 
felt the foliage pressing him. He heard Moyabo 
breathing heavily, and making a noise like scrap- 
ing wood; and then, as a sudden light flashed 
before him, became aware of a rosin torch held in 
the Obi man’s hand; the production of an abor- 
iginal method of obtaining fire by rapid rubbing 
of dry sticks together. Conrade, regardful of 
their late pursuers, could hardly comprehend a 
motive for thus acquainting them with the course 
taken by those they sought to capture; and, youth 
like, he ventured to interpose a word of caution 
to Nomatqua. 

‘* Methinks a torchlight is not so good as dark- 
ness, just now, Sakama !’’ he remarked. 

‘* Does my white brother wish to hide his head 
like an otter? Nomatqua likes to see his enemy. 
But the Big Knives will not come up here! They 
dare not face fire in the dark. Let my young 
brother lie on his breast, and his eyes will see the 
river |’’ 

Saying this, Nomatqua stretched himself upon 
the ground, as Moyabo had already done, after 
scraping together some pine-knots upon his. blazing 








torch. Then Peter Conrade saw the design of 
of that wily savage ; for he could follow with his 
eyes the glare of their flame on the bluff, and saw 
its reflection broadened upon the river below, 
disclosing Jan Blockzen’s boat several hundred 
yards beneath their concealment. 

‘“‘ Truly,” said the youth to himself, ‘it is red 
nature that knows its own craft best; and I was 
a fool to give counsel to an Indian.’’ But he felt 
his spirits rise, with the reflection that no boat- 
crew of white men would venture to land at night, 
with that watch-fire on the bluff betokening a 
savage encampment. And when he saw Nomatqua 
and Moyabo lying still on their backs, after the 
latter had added fuel to their fire, Peter Conrade 
closed his eyes, without further apprehension, 
though not to sleep; for the wilderness about them 
was vocal with dismal hooting of owls scared by 
the light, and cries of wildcats answering the 
short barking of wolves. Through that long 
summer night, the young Redemptioner lay wake- 
ful, listening to every crackle of wood, with no 
brazen tongues of clocks to warn him of passing 
hours, as they now make alarm from a hundred 
church-towers ; no raps of police clubs on stone 
pavements to anticipate the time when I write of 
his watch two centuries ago, in a wild Manhattan 
forest. 

Gray dawn had corre, and a light mist envel- 
oped the young man, when, at Nomatqua’s call, 
he grasped his matchlock and descended cautiously 
toward the shore again. But, before they neared 
the secret cover of their canoe, a low ‘‘hist!’’ from 
the Indian caused another halt of the fugitives, 
and they became aware of increased danger where 
the chief had looked for a clear coast ; for loud 
voices were holding parley, and a tramping of 
heavy feet gave notice that Dutchmen were out 
that morning. Backward on his tracks Nomatqua 
wheeled, and slid before the other two without a 
whisper, moving so stealthily that not a twig 
rustled beneath his moccasins; and Moyabo’s 
naked feet were placed directly after him with 
like avoidance of sound. Not thus alert or noise- 
less was their unpracticed white follower’s motions, 
So unexpectedly apprised of danger, he forgot 
caution, and with too hurried footstep displaced a 
fragment of rotten wood, which flew from the 
ground and rolled down the shelving bank. In- 
stantly the sound of voices ceased, and a musket- 
shot succeeded, bearing a bullet through the bushes 
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within a yard of Peter’s head. All idea of escape | 
was banished immediately from the youth’s mind; | 
and as he yielded to despair a sudden impulse 


made him level his musket and return shot -for 
shot. That old Dutch firearm, which had held 


no charge of gunpowder for twenty years till the 


young runaway had loaded it twenty-four hours 


before, ramming down half a dozen bullets, gave | 


roaring evidence of being still good for war, and 
carried a shower of lead upon the foes behind. 
Then, half frightened at what he had done, the 
youth dashed after Moyabo, but was met by the 
Indian chief. 


‘*A brave who fights must not run,’’ said No- | 


matqua, firing his own fusil in the direction Peter 
had aimed ; and then there rose from his savage 
throat a succession of war-whoops in varied keys 
of wildness, which resounded Wke a score of yells, 
and were multiplied bv echoes on all sides. 

** Now, let the young man run,”’ 
Indian, and with a bound he led the way, con- 
tinuing to peal his war cries, which Moyabo an- 
swered with unearthly shrieks as they plunged 
through the woods into an opening just in time to 
see a confused crowd of Dutch boors and colonial 


soldiers jostling each other as they fled to the 
shore. 


It was an Indian ruse that brought success for 
the time, in creating a panic among the rein- 
forcement which Calterson, Blockzen and their 
neighbors had brought at daybreak from Fort 
Amsterdam. But as the Dutchmen fled and 
Nomatqua suspended his war-whoops to load the 
fusil he had discharged, another sound was borne 
to those three men from the valley below, a sound 
which black man and white lad had heard before. 
It was the deep bay of Spanish hounds, of blood- 
scenting breed, which Peter Conrade knew to be 


owned by his master, and kept on board the | 


Angola for ill-omened service in her Guinea traffic. 
Quickly then to the minds of those runaways came 


a suspicion of what was true—that those sleuth- | 


hounds were on land, and that Blockzen’s Spanish 
overseer, Costello, was on their track with those 
man-eaters. 

And that dire suspicion was soon verified ; for 
the baying of dogs sounded nearer, with shouts of 
men, apparently approaching on the east from an 
island roadway leading to the settlement of Haar- 
lam. Peter Conrade’s spirit almost died away ; 
for the thought of being hunted like a wild beast 


whispered the | 


| 
is sufficient to appall a human heart, however stout 


it be. Nomatqua had reloaded his gun, and with 
a glance at the young Redemptioner, reminded 
him of his unloaded piece; but Peter might have 
_ disregarded the mountain, had not his eyes turned 
toward Ivoor Quashy, who stood like a giant erect 
| uplifting his enormous club. That sight imparted 

nerve to the negro’s fellow-fugitive, for he had 

heard from other slaves that Quashy had made a 
| desperate fight before the kidnappers had captured 

him in Africa. In an instant Peter drew ramrod 
| and was handling powder-horn, while Moyabo, 
| with a grin that showed his ivory teeth, muttered : 

‘* Quashee club—Petee gun—killee blood-dog. 
Wah!” 

‘*We’ll meet them, Quashy,’’ answered the 
youth, his heart rising as he pounded down bullets 
in that old musket. Nomatqua’s grave features 
responded with native courage, and thus prepared 
they awaited the bloodhounds. 

Tawny in body, like lions, and with crimson 
| jaws, like hyenas, both dogs bounded together 
| into that open space where the pursuers had been 
| gathered, and came baying across it toward a 
| screen of foliage behind which the Indian stood, 
between his companions. Both dogs sprang upon 
| Quashy, for they scented his negro blood ; but the 
| fugitive slave had time to deal a terrible blow 
| upon one ere the other seized his leg, and dragged 
| him down, while both barrels of fusil and musket 
_ were unloaded in the brute’s body. 
| Neither dog was killed, however, and both con- 
tinued their attack, though Quashy’s blow had 
| dislocated the shoulder it struck, after glancing 
| from the animal’s head. Moyabo grappled the 

two as he rolled under them, and with their fero- 

city increased, as their blood flowed, both tried 
| to fasten their fangs in the negro’s throat. Then 
it was that Peter Conrade, fired with intelligent 
_ courage, uplifted his heavy firearm as a club, 
| and dashed its brass-bound breech upon the head 
| Moyabo had failed to crush, while Nomatqua, 
| quick as his hand could clutch a tomahawk from 
| his belt, brought that to bear upon the dog they 
| had fired into, and the brace of bloodhounds 
| finished their hunt of humanity. 
| ** Now let my young brother run fast,” said the 
'Sakama; and Moyabo, rising, without having re- 

linquished his club, caught up a clump of grass 
_ and applied its earthy roots to his mangled shoul- 


| der, as he followed swiftly his fellow-fighters. 
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Jan Blockzen, Brazil skipper, was obliged to no more. Peter Conrade abode for months with 
bemoan the loss not only of his young Redemp- | his Indian friend Nomatqua, in his Raritang lodge, 
tioner but of the two canine savages he had | and thereafter became a trader among tribes of 
valued more than men or women. Returning to | Indians far away toward Canada borders. And 
New Amsterdam tavern, he quarreled with his | in his prime of life he bought land and planted a 
crony Calterson, got drunk with him afterwards, | douwerie on the very spot where ended for him 
and, in that condition, was put on board the | so fortunately that Slave Hunt on Manhattan 





Angola, which sailed next day, and was heard of 


| Island. 





MY MENDED UMBRELLA. 


By Leicu Norru. 


HE was young, and, shall I venture to record it? 
I think he was green. I hesitate a little to men- 
tion the latter fact for fear, if this should ever 
come to his eyes, the statement might wake in his 
gentle bosom feelings of animosity against me. 
But my innate love of truth compels me to advance 
my candid opinion, and with a truly heroic spirit 
risk the consequences. 

It was a cloudy evening when he sallied forth 


to descend in friendly fashion upon us, resplendent | 


in broadcloth, a new beaver, and doubtless if he 
had had them (which he didn’t) in diamond studs 
also. Yet like the lilies he took no thought, and 


tempted the elements to descend upon his unpro- | 
tected head—in short he carried no umbrella. | 


Pleasantly flew the hours, mirth and music sent 
them flying on winged feet; but like all things 
mortal, no matter how delightful, they came to an 
end. Apres nous le deluge. Lo and behold! the 
stars had vanished, and the rain poured steadily 
down. Alas for the beaver! Alas for the broad- 
cloth! . 

With the true instinct of hospitality, I at once 


offered him my best, my only umbrella, whose | 


light and graceful stick with its convenient curved 


handle a rough wind had unkindly snapped in | 


two a little above the hook. I intended the 


next day to take it to be mended, a slight metal | 


band being all that was necessary to make it as 
good as new. Alas for the unfulfilled intention ! 


As our young friend is to profit by it for the time | 


being, I turn the small task of attending to it over 
to him, and request him to return it to me with 
the bill at his earliest convenience. Away goes 
the youth, and away goes that beautiful curved 


| handle which (why did no friendly voice whisper 
it in my ear?) I shall never gaze upon more. 
My umbrella is returned to me at last with a 
sort of half-apologetic remark upon its changed 
| appearance, to which, scarcely glancing at, I reply 
affably, and then insist with great firmness in dis- 
charging my indebtedness—‘‘ Out of debt, out 
of danger,’’ having been a proverb deeply im- 
_ pressed upon my mind in early youth, 

The young and very innocent friend departs, 
his anxieties soothed by my blandness, and I turn 
to view my changed possession. I have a taste 
for the beautiful, and a horrible sinking comes 
over me asI gaze upon it. Isita ‘‘shillalah,’’ 
with which I must in future walk the streets? A 
large, rough looking handle, ‘‘spotted like a 
pard,’’ with a white swelling here and a black 
swelling there, meets my pained and astonished 
eyes. I pursue the subject from the handle to the 
top; an old metal band, not big enough to ac- 
| complish the task imposed half encircles it. The 
wood is unpainted, and looks like an old stick in- 
tended for feeding the fire. Enlightenment flashes 
upon me, and I see with my mental vision the old 
It 
| stood in wet and mud, and was exposed to sum- 
mer heat and winter cold, not for days, not for 
months, but for years and years till she even dis- 
carded it, and I—I have become the unhappy pos- 
| sessor. 

A feeling of resigned despair comes over me, 
| and a dogged determination that, look as it may, I 
| will carry it. ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does,”’ 
| and perhaps its virtues may redeem its ugliness. 


| So I lay it away with a sigh till the next cloudy 
i 


| market woman who once carried that handle. 
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day, and then I sally ferth. Clouds soon change 
to a fine rain, and I undertake to shelter myself. 
Do you think that umbrella will go up? Nota 
. bit of it. So I stand and wrestle with it, getting 
damper and damper as the minutes pass over my un- 
protected head, getting red in the face, and (shall 
I own it?) ‘‘ thinking swear” with some vehem- 
ence. I become uncomfortably conscious that I 
am a spectacle to the passers-by, as one by one 
they gaze at me and go their way. At last a man 
who has a heart to be touched by human suffering, 
comes to the rescue, and after a protracted stuggle 
on his part, I see him grit his teeth and up it goes; 
then with a profusion of thanks I[ take it from him 
and sail triumphantly away. 

Never revel in fancied security! As I walk on 
thinking my troubles are at an end, I am suddenly 
eft in almost total darkness, extinguished, so to 
speak, like a candle. That umbrella has closed 
tight around my hapless head! With a frantic 
effort I release myself, and with somewhat less 
difficulty than before put it up again. 

In course of time the rain ceases, and the sun 
beginning to shine brightly, I conclude to follow 
the example of my fellow pedestrians, and put 
‘*the thing,’’ as I mentally term it, down. The 
example had been set me some time previously, 
and I felt that my carrying it up was beginning to 
excite remark ; but a nameless fear possessed me, 
and I deferred the evil moment as long as possible. 
At last, however, I feel this to be mere cowardice, 
and proceed to extremities—that is, to either ex- 
tremity of the umbrella, because upon the spring 





in the middle I have no effect ; absolutely none! 
I push, I pull, I pound the handle on the ground, 
and it remains serene and unmoved. I assume 
the color of a peony, and feel as if I were on fire. 
Then I go into asmaller street and try it again, 
and I feel rather than see the small boy who 
stands and grins at me. He takes in the case at 
a glance, and is too wise to offer assistance. 

Then I go into an alley and trail ‘‘ the thing,’’ 
extended to its full size, home. Do you think 
that umbrella-mender’s life would be safe in my 
hands? I don’t. Do you think it would even 
be wise for my young friend to venture near me? 
Certainly not! When with some difficulty I have 
gotten it into the front door, I call Bridget to my 
assistance, and together we have* one more pro- 
tracted struggle. I am determined it shall be the 
last. Snap! The spring breaks, and down comes 
the umbrella never more to rise! Before I cool 
off I think I will send it to my young friend for a 
Christmas present. Afterwards—I buy a new 
umbrella, and then take the old one to a store 
and have a new handle putin. I think of send- 
ing him the bill: 





Mending umbrella... . . . 2 « « 0 © © of 50 
New umbrella. . . 2.2. 222 cecece §.00 
Mending the old one a second time . “75 
Loss of temper. . . « « « © « « » Incalculable 


ee 


$6.25. 


But I have not yet decided to do so; perhaps 
*¢ Time will send more’’ wisdom ‘‘if the man be 
thankful.’’ 





THE TOKEN BIRD. 


By ADELAIDE STouT. 


THE Scottish mother smiled a shimmering smile, 
Like moonlight on the snow, 
As pointing to a little trembling wing, 
She said it came to show 
That one as timid as the bird must win 
A faith to go alone 
A longer journey than the quivering wing, 
Now tired, had safely flown. 


We did not smile,—but only tenderly 
And softly hushed our tread, 

Lest we should scare the little timid thing 
That panted overhead. 

The little golden ball a-trill with life 
Thro’ every downy plume,— 

O, Scottish mother, it came in to cast 
On us no shade of gloom! 

For see how tenderly our hearts are moved 
Toward the helpless thing. 


| 
| 


We knew the way that we must go “alone” 
Ere any bird could bring 

A token of the journey. ‘They have come, 
The quivering wings, to show 

God’s sunlight is upon the unseen way 
That we must shortly go. 


His tenderness waits for us as ours does, 
To shelter and caress 

This living type of Faith, that goeth forth 
In utter helplessness. 

There are such pulses in our soul as these 
That stir in this wild bird; 

“*Not darker than the path IT came alone,” 
Oh heart, is all the word 

It brings to thee of the far way to which 
Our soul looks out to-day : 

And there’s is “sunlight for us, oh soul-wings— 
There’s SUNLIGHT ALL THE WAY!” 
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By Pror. W. 


CHAPTER IV. HOPELESSLY WAITING.—STARTS TO | 
VISIT THE TRACYS. | 

ARTHUR'S first letters were hopeful. His jour- | 
ney lay toward the East, and its sunrise glowed | 
in their pages, at least in the eyes of Miriam. | 
With the widow and Nan under the portico, they 
were conned cver, line by line, until those spe- | 
cially interested in the regards at their close 
would grow enthusiastic over the warmth of the 
love passages. Nan could not have manifested 
greater interest had she been the party to whom 
they were addressed; and the widow found so | 
much in them that reminded her of her good old 
husband, although it had chanced, as she said, 
that he had never written her a love-letter, that | 
she stored in her memory a stock of choice ex- 
tracts which she was fond of alluding to as paral- | 
lel passages to the sayings of the deceascd 
Higgins. 

Arthur had not exactly found employment ; 
but he was in the best of spirits, prospects were 
fine, and a few days would provide the opportu- 
nity. ; 

If a slightly less sanguine tone marked the let- 
ters of the second week, the little circle under the 
portico were ready with a thousand reasons for 
the falling off. But when a third and a fourth 
week passed, the hopefulness gradually weaken- 
ing, poor Miriam fancied she saw in his changed 
handwriting the weariness of one worn down in 
begging ‘‘leave to toil.’? She knew, too, how 
limited his funds were, and that friends too often 
failed with failing funds. The leading merchants | 
and their agents, of whom she had heard him 
speak as having welcomed, if not coveted, him as 
a customer, might have forgotten him when de- 
pendent upon their favor. Chicago, too, was a 
great city, with a reputation too of not being the 
best of great cities, and she feared the tempta- 
tions that might beset an ingenuous and impul- 
sive youth, 

A father lost, doubtless a wanderer—she could 
not fully bring herself to believe him dead, as did | 
most at the Corners—her imaginings would some- 
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derer too, perhaps uncertain of the morrow, 
drifting, too proud to return, possibly suffering 
from hunger or exposure to the increasing cold- 
ness of the season ; and then by some mysterious 
mental movement, mostly in dreaming hours, the 
lover and the father would be coupled together— 
the easy-going, kind-hearted old man, and the 
quick-turned, high-spirited youth. 

This mental worriment was not unobserved by 
the watchful eyes of the widow and Nan. Indeed 


| Nan had some reason to know that Arthur’s pros- 


pects were not hopeful. A neighbor destined to 


_ Chicago had been entrusted by her with a pack- 
_age of the favorite ginger-snaps for delivery to 


Arthur; ‘‘ for you know,’’ said she when hand- 
ing them to him, ‘‘there’s nothing like ginger 
for change of water, and I always use the best 
Jamaica.’’ On his return he stated that after a 
long search he could not find him, and feared 
from what had been told him by some of the mer- 
chants, that he was not prospering. True, Nan 
made a heavy discount upon this statement when 
ke told her further that he had been compelled to 
eat the snaps himself to keep them from spoiling. 
When the widow and she talked the matter over 
privately, Nan told her that the fellow was a good 
deal of a fool as well as a liar, as he ought to have 
known that her snaps would stand a sea voyage. 
Between them they carefully kept all news of the 
kind from Miriam, and in their kindliness of heart 


| hoped for the best. 


But Miriam knew that the times were troublous. 
Corporations, railroad, banking and the like, 
holding the aggregated confidence of the business 
community had failed, and were failing by the 
score, and in their fall individual confidence was 
lost, from the president who presided over their 
board of direction to the porter who closed the 
door on the day of suspension. General mistrust 
was the result. 

As is the case with most American girls, the 
newspapers formed no inconsiderable part of Mi- 
riam’s reading. She saw that the reaction of the 
unhealthy excitement into which war stimulates 


times take the form of her lover lost, and wan- | the business of a country hadset in. Values were 
|. 


Vor. XIL—7 
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shrinking, funds falling, banks failing, and their | scene of Rembrandt touches; both, however, be- 
officers absconding, and the times panicy. With | coming more forced and unnatural. 
thousands thrown out of employment, chances of |; One day Nan tripped along without lingering 
getting in were most unlikely. Arthur’s pluck at the intervening gates, as she had been accus- 
she knew would be unending, his pride unyield- | tomed to do when compelled to convey what 
ing. He would make his way or die.in the effort | under the circumstances were the worst of news— 
and give no sign. He too had that hard lesson | no news. But it was after long anxious months 
to learn, hardest perhaps for enthusiastic Young | had passed. The long watches of winter nights 
America, to distinguish between what was plaus- | had been succeeded by outdoor evenings in the 
ible and what was possible. Some of the many | balmy spring, and they in turn by the season of 
swindling operations of the day might involve him | their old-time strolls for prairie flowers, and he 
unwittingly. Ready-handed, he could and would | not yet returned to share them, and, saddest of 
adapt himself to anything, and his desperation | thoughts, yet unheard of. 
might not permit him to calculate closely. | The one-legged mayor, who had been rewarded 
Gradually his correspondence slackened, then | for patriotic service by the post-office at the Cor- 
ceased, with a brief note, apparently penned at a | ners, was accustomed, as is the manner in country 
street news-stand, that it was folly to stay longer | places, to have fragmentary conversation with the 
in the West without money, and his only oppor- | callers. for letters. Its incidents of private life 
tunity lay in some business which he thought | found in him a ready receptacle, and it was a say- 


would offer further East, and until then a fond | ing of the neighborhood that no tea-party at the 
adieu to his love. 


| Corners could beat him in gossip. 
No mention of the said business, of the place in 


‘*Here’s one from pap, Jenny,’’ to a sunny- 
the great East, so much greater in its many people | faced little girl, as he handed her a buff envelope 
than the great West—so unlike the sanguine, 


covered with a frightful diagonal scrawl. ‘* Must 
confiding Arthur. The apprehensive mind of | have a busy old time at the ferry to hurry up a 
Miriam saw that the adieu, if fond, was bitter. | letter like that.’’ 

The coldness of the weather had done what no | ‘All right to-day, Nan,’’ and Nan grasped, 
coolness between the parties would have been | almost clutched, a letter addressed in a delicate 
allowed to do—broken up the evening family | hand, and then sank somewhat in feeling as she 
gatherings under the little portico. And now that | failed to recognize the well-known hand of 
they were indoors, it was observed with sadness | Arthur. 
by the widow and Nan, that Miriam did not lin- | ** Didn’t intend to boost you up, Nan, for a 
ger with them about the sitting-room table, and | fall. Thought, as how it was from the East, it 
pass the early part of the lengthening evenings in | might have something to do with him.’? Then 
the usual cheerful conversation. She moved too | gradually subsiding as he spoke, into a gentler 


as if burdened with a heaviness of mind that she 








could not share. 
efforts to have her divide her sorrow, prompted 
in some little manner by womanly curiosity ; but 
in much the larger proportion ‘by the sincerest 
sympathy. 
remitting. The widow in her estimate of the girl’s 
deserts, would have had Miriam shod with velvet, 
and fluttering in the costliest apparel, could she 
have so willed; and Nan would have kept her 
under a perpetual shower of ginger-snaps. 
saddest of tasks-for this good soul Nan was to con- 
vey to Miriam daily the news from the post-office, 
now becoming dismally monotonous. Her as- 





The | 


tone, ‘* How’s Miss Miriam to-day? Some of the 


Both were unceasing in their | young fellows hereabouts would just as soon 


Arthur wouldn’t turn up again, eh, Nan!’’ 
“No tom-foolery like that ; Miss Miriam’s too 
| good for anybody that I know here—anything 


Meanwhile their kindnesses were un- | about the Corners.’’ 


‘*Dare say, Nan. You wouldn’t be surprised a 
| bit to see wings sprouting from Miriam’s shoul- 
| ders, and she a-flying like a meadow lark some 
| fine morning.” 

‘‘If you ever fly, mayor, it will be when the 
loons go up the river. But, without joking, its 
| too bad to see that poor girl a-pining away day 
| after day.”’ 


sumed cheerfulness, and Miriam’s resigned look | ‘‘That’sso, Nan. The girl’s too good for the 


when the news would be given, were a study for a | double streak of bad luck she seems tohave. The 
i 
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old man gone, and he had a heart as big as a 
pumpkin, and now Arthur gone. ’Tis too bad,’’ 
adding, as he turmed to another caller: ‘ you 
mustn’t mind a joke, Nan; and if Miriam’s out of 
the way entirely, we can say a good word for 
Nan.’”’ 

This last was lost on Nan rushing from the door 
in haste with the letter. 

The crossed and recrossed sheet, with its en- 
closure as nervously handled by Miriam, were 
closely eyed by Nan. There was nothing in the 
countenance of Miriam to indicate a breaking of 
the sad suspense, however slight ; but as she pro- 
gressed in reading, Nan noticed a partial lighting 
up, and a running forward of the eye over the 
pages, as if the information was pleasant if not 
satisfying. A glance at the paper enclosed, more 
glancing at the letter, and then: 

‘* Here, Nan, who would have thought it; my 
Aunt Tracy writes that she and Uncle Tracy want 
me to pay them a visit, and here’s a draft to pay 
my expenses, and they say I must come right 
away.”’ 

This reminder of old-time cheerfulness in Mi- 
riam’s look was too much for Nan, to say nothing 
of the news about the Tracys, and she bounded 
away over a fallen chair, and through the gate to 
a neighbor’s, where Widow Higgins was engaged 
in an energetic discussion with another lone 
widow on the best method of drying ‘‘ tomats,’’ 
as she called them, with a fling occasionally from 
both at the ‘‘ new-fangled way of canning.” 

What might have been accomplished in the line 
of reviving old methods was unfortunately lost 
through Nan’s breaking in with: ‘*Oh, mother 
Higgins, Miriam has got a letter from her friends, 
the Tracys, in the East, and they say she must 
come right away, and make them a visit, and they 
send her a paper, a what d’ye call it, to get the 
money with to go; and she must go, too. Dear 
me, it looks like old times to see her only half 
smile again. The trip will do her good ; and, who 
knows? she may find Arthur.’’ 

Nan’s rattling fire of news was only equaled by 
the hurried manner in which she insisted that the 
Widow Higgins—who was following up her favorite 
exclamation of ‘‘ Lord preserve us!’’ with what 
old father Higgins had done when he had got a 
bank paper once—must come right away. 

Miriam’s mind was made up before the reading 
of the letter was half done. In the many hours of 








her doubtful, dismal musings, her thoughts turnea 
toward the East. When to go and in what way, 
were but questions subordinate to the settled in- 
tention. 

**The dear girl has such a far-off look,’’ the 
widow had often said. It came from thoughts 
that were far-off, from seeing more and knowing 
more than others could see or know, as if she 
could say with the old ballad: 

“¢ There is a voice you may not hear 
That bids me not to stay, 
There is a hand you cannot see 
That beckons me away.” 

And now that the pretext was afforded, she 
could no longer delay. She would be journeying 
toward the star of her hope at all events. Might 
she hear that voice and hold that hand again? 
Something seemed to tell her that she would. 

Is there a communion of mind with mind by 
which, though apart, we signal and are signaled 
by those we love ? a science whose conditions and 
laws are yet to be developed and laid down? Is 
there a magnetism by which we are drawn, drift- 
ing as it were, toward those we love? and are its 
principles and laws yet to appear upon the philo- 
sophic page? Or is it rather, as that great Mas- 
ter of human thought has said, that there is a 
“Divinity that shapes our ends” in the province 
of philosophy or of religion? 

No time for speculation with Miriam, nor did 
the question perplex her. It was one of simple 
faith, a call that she could not religiously disobey. 
Love and duty demanded the journey. 

To get a supply for her school during her 
absence, to write a grateful letter of reply to the 
Tracys, and to make all necessary preparation for 
the journey kept all busy at the cottage for the 
next few days. The widow furnished Miriam 
with valuable hints from the experience of father 
Higgins when he accompanied his presiding elder 
to Conference, a trip which in the good widow's 
mind had its parallel only in the wilderness wan- 
derings of the children of Israel; and Nan’s 
ginger-snaps, as may be supposed, were to form no 
inconsiderable part of the refreshment on the way. 

‘Nothing like snaps, Miriam, for a long jour- 
ney; best of ginger in them.”’ 

Miriam smiled at the large sack of snaps Nan 
provided her with, remarking, pleasantly : 

‘* Enough for me, Nan, and all the babies on 
the train.’’ 
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With tearful eyes she took her departure, ac- 
companied by prayers, blessings, and good wishes, 
given under the tears of the widow, Nan, her 
pupils—in fact all at the Corners. 

CHAPTER V. THE SCENE OF THE WRECK.—HERO- 
ISM OF TONY. 

Tony’s passage across the fields proved not to 
be so easy a task. From his elevated starting- 
point the depressions of the intervening ground, 
so frequent in the rolling country on the sloping 
range of hills, were lost sight of. Once down in 
them, his course was confused and uncertain. 

Guided, however, by the constant screaming of 
the engines, and, when sufficiently elevated, by the 
clouds of escaping steam, and as he progressed, by 
the shouting, screaming and generally confused 
noise, becoming louder at each step, he rapidly 
made his way. 

A train had met with an accident, and as it was 
in all probability the passenger train which had 
so much interested him, there was doubtless loss 
of life, perhaps of the life for which he had lived, 
though latterly as if without hope. 

Thoughts like these flitted through his mind 
and lent him speed, drowning out for the present 
all memories of his recent surroundings. 

The summit of one of the small hills now 
gained gave him a more correct idea of the acci- 
dent. A small bridge, as he could see, had broken 
down after the engine and tender had crossed in 
safety, and some of the succeeding cars had 
plunged into the chasm. The particular car of 
his hopes and fears he knew had a central place 
in the train, and he nervously hurried forward. 

Amid frightful groans and shrieks of agony, not 
in the least deadened by the shouts for help of 
passengers who had escaped or were struggling for 
relief, and the deafening screaming of the engine 
—that hell in harness, as it has been well called— 
which seemed to be lending its power to voice the 
misery of suffering humanity in the chasm below, 
Tony with impulsive bounds neared the wreck. 

Some of the passengers and train hands were 
giving valuable assistance, others appeared as if 
dazed and helpless from the shock. Tony’s quick 
eye saw that the car of such great importance to 
him was among those which had fallen, and that 
it was overlain by a car of like build, which had 
crushed into it. The wreck seemed slowly set- 


tling, and the water of the stream at the bottom of 





the chasm was rapidly being dammed up. Dart- 
ing by the dead and bearers of the wounded he 
plunged amid the wreck heedless of the alarms 
that the settling cars would crush him, and that 
any at the bottom must be beyond help. 

He did not see her, and the warnings were lost 
upon him. By car-wheels upturned, broken seats, 
an occasional corpse with ghastly wounds, down 
among the still settling timbers he went. The 
rushing of the water beneath told him that no 
time could be lost. The lower cars would be in- 
undated or swept away, and the inmates, if any, 
drowned. 

That car was reached. The shattered glass of 
the large window gave him entrance, and groping 
in the dark towards seats and mattresses thrown 
confusedly together, whence proceeded faint groan- 
ing, he searched amid the fast rising water for the 
source of the sound. Tearing away some broken 
seats and bedding, he grasped a woman _ half 
buried beneath them, and struggled through water 
now much increased in depth, over the rough 
débris of the wreck to the window. The limp 
body made the task difficult; but desperation 
gave him the strength of a Titan. The water 
gurgling into the car, the cracking sounds of the 
settling wreck had no terror, as there was now 
light enough to see that alive or dead his arms 
again held Miriam. To lift her through the car 
window, and to kiss her dripping forehead on the 
passage, were the work of a second. At the 
moment he saw hands outstretched to receive her, 
in another while barely out himself, he fell severely 
stunned by a falling fragment of the wreck, just as 
he heard cries of ‘‘ another saved ; heroic young . 
man !”’ 

With return of consciousness Tony found him- 
self the Gentre of a motley group. Steadying his 
swimming vision, and looking as best he could 
through the water with which his forehead had 
been copiously bathed, his eyes fell upon Old 
Tom, who ejaculated, as he saw the opening lids, 
‘« Thank God, the boy is all right !’’ 

Tom on bended knee had passed his left hand 
under Tony’s head, and with his right was ten- 
derly bathing his brow. Another fence corner 
convenient to the place of the accident formed 
their retreat at this time. English Bill stood by 
bearing a hatful of water, while the small eyes 
of the Slouch twinkled from the ground near by 
with unwonted animation. 
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‘‘ We are all thankful that that boy, as you call | 
him, is all right again. He is more of a man than 
can be seen every day. The yourg lady would 
have been lost but for his determination and fear- 
lessness,’’ broke in a substantial-looking farmer, | 
in an accent slightly German. 

As Tony heard the voice he looked up and saw | 
the man who alone had had pluck enough to fol- 
low him, and to whom he delivered Miriam. | 

The occurrence itself came back as a dream to 
him. Was it one of his boyish visions of the air, | 
of great danger to his beloved, and his fortunate | 
and heroic rescue? The renewed bathing of his | 
head, and the hum of strange voices established 
the reality. If reality, where was Miriam? 

By degrees he gathered from the conversation 
that he had been carried to his present position in 
a half.drowned, half-stunned condition, and that 
some time had gone by before he was considered | 


out of danger; that a surgeon had been secured | 


| 
who advised as to restoratives, and then remark- | 


ing that others more worthy of attention than | 
tramps required his services, left ; a remark which 
brought a sharp rebuke from the farmer. The | 
farnier himself and Tom, who had meanwhile 
come up, followed cautiously by the Slouch and 
English Bill, adopted the course of treatment sug- | 
gested by Tom, with occasional hints thrown in | 
by the Slouch from the Oxford Boating Rules as | 
he called them, and copious use of water supplied | 
by English Bill. An interested crowd of bystand- | 
ers from the neighborhood encircled them. | 
| 





Tony gathered, too, that the young lady saved 
was on her way to visit relatives somewhat further | 
East, and that when sufficiently revived to be | 
moved from the house near by, to which she had | 
been taken, she was carried on a litter to the rail- | 
way, and forwarded in charge of a friend of the | 
family. He dared not trust himself, even if suffi- | 
ciently strong, to ask what friend and what family. | 
Of its being Miriam herself he was sure; and he | 
conjectured the family to be the Tracys. | 

The many thoughts crowding in upon his yet | 
half-swimming senses, suggested by these facts, | 
were rudely interrupted by some threatening con- 


| plats. 


pearance a railway hand, as he advanced in a 
threatening manner toward the centre of the 
group; “‘I saw him with these ducks myself,” 
pointing to the Slouch and Bill, ‘‘and they’re 
tramps, sure enough. Ain’t that so?’’ 

The crowd of farm boys and railway men to 
whom he turned confirmed his statement, with all 


_ manner of invectives against tramps generally. 


The Slouch and English Bill winced under 


_ them, and Tom concealed his feelings under most 


assiduous attention to Tony. 

‘*Tramp or no tramp, this young man has 
earned a better title to-day if he ever deserved the 
other, which I don’t believe; and as sure as my 
name is John Hoffa I'll see him protected. I've 
suffered as much from tramps as anybody here- 
abouts ; but I am bound to say that this man acted 


| like a hero, and saved a lady from the settling 


wreck when not a man of you would volunteer. 
My opinion is, too, if you want to have it, that 
the train was thrown off the track by strikers, and 
not by tramps. Give the devil his due, even if 
he does come in the shape of a tramp, I say. I 
was as early at the wreck as any of the neighbors, 
and I saw no tramp plundering. What else 
would they wreck trains for? No; you have 
gone too far, and you want the blame saddled on 
the tramps.”’ 

John Hoffa had his say, as he was accustomed 
to have it, not without interruption, however, 
which he quieted by increased emphasis, and a 
more determined manner. 

He was a manly specimen of a manly race, the 
Pennsylvania German, the people whose thrift has 
made the long reaches of the eastern valleys of the 
commonwealth appear like continuous garden 
Swarthy in complexion, tall and stoutly 
built, the ring in his voice and glitter in his eye 
indicated that he was capable of assuming any re- 


| sponsibility his speech might call for. 


The* crowd gradually became quiet; but the 


quiet meant no improvement in disposition toward _ 
the tramps. 


Hoffa had sent for an easy conveyance, and it 


| was now rapidly nearing the group. At the same 


versation among the crowd, the tenor of which | time and in the same direction appeared several 
seemed to be vengeance against the tramps. Half) men on horseback hurrying forward, one of whom 
starting up, he was bidden to lie quiet by the | was pointed out as the constable of the township 
farmer, and assured by him that he would see him | by some of the railroad men, with the remark that 
protected. | John Hoffa would have the law to deal with now. 

‘*T tell you he’s a tramp,”’ said a man, in ap- | But John Hoffa, in that peculiar vernacular 
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called Pennsylvania German, which seems to- be 
the best of conversational vehicles of good-fellow- 
ship, greeted the officer as he dismounted, and 
with his arm about him, drew him with his party 
to Tony, and with the liveliest jargon and abund- 
ant gesticulation set forth his heroism and bis 
sufferings. 

John Hoffa found in them kindred spirits. With 
their assistance Tony was placed carefully,in the 
vehicle, and at his request Tom was permitted to 
accompany him; while English Bill and the 
Slouch, although taken into custody, were upon 
Tony’s intercession assured of good treatment. 

The honest Germans, much as they despised 
tramps, were not ready to visit upon them the 
sins of the strikers. 

So farmer Hoffa, in the dusk of the evening, 
after another survey of the wreck, seeing that the 
dead and injured had all been removed and cared 


for, and the ground itself in charge of railway 


men, with the satisfaction of a good deed in car- 
ing for Tony, gently drove them along the lanes 
traversing his broad acres towards the family 
homestead. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE STRIKERS AND THE TRAMPS. 

Ir John Hoffa was satisfied with a good after- 
noon’s performance, the strikers had come to the 
conclusion that theirs had been unfortunate, and 
that something must be done to set it straight. In 
the discussion that night at the Bull’s Head, in a 
neighboring town, it was quietly whispered that 
somebody had blundered in stopping a passenger- 
instead of a freight-train, and that loss of life 
and property had not been intended, but only the 
stoppage of the trains. 

This accounted for the slowness with which the 
train had moved, and its frequent stops after first 
having been seen by Tony. Rumors of danger 
had reached the conductor, and he had directed 
the engineer to slacken speed and stop repeatedly, 
until finding his caution not needed, as he sup- 
posed, he plunged ahead, with the sad results 
noted in the preceding chapter. 

The vengeance of the law-abiding community 
was thoroughly aroused by the destruction of life 
and property, and the single point agreed upon 
in their discussion was that this vengeance must 
be diverted from the strikers. 

The tramps were convenient scapegoats. All 
points of comparison were in favor of the strikers. 





The strikers would work if allowed to dictate 
their prices; the tramps would not work at any 
price. The strikers were mainly American born, 
and were standing out for higher wages in a spirit 
of independence, and, as popularly thought, 
with much show of justice. The tramps were a 
mongrel set, mostly of foreign birth, spiritless as 
brutes. The strikers represented the laborers of 
the country—the tramps, the loafers; in rural 
fields during the summer, and in prisons and 
almshouses during the winter; pilfering and beg- 
ging the business of the tramps, if business it 
be—some form of honest labor, the employment 
of the strikers. 

Little wonder that these distinctions, with the 
filthy appearance of many of the tramps, divided 
so widely the popular opinion of the two classes. 
The tramps, universally despised; the strikers, 
even in their violent outbreaks against law, with 
strong undercurrents of popular support. 

The citizens of labor-founded States naturally 
reverence labor. Its protection is their safety as a 
people. By. it they have achieved a proud posi- 
tion among the nations of the world, and by it 
must it be maintained. Basest of ingratitude 
would it be, as well as supremest folly, to forget 
the source of their greatness. Their institutions, 
their habits, their policy admit of no toleration of 
the dirty drones who, driven from Old-Country 
hives, swarm in our city streets and country roads 
under the name of tramps. 

The Liberty Bugle, a leading newspaper of the 
neighborhood, which was said to owe its success 
to the fact that it reflected rather than led public 
sentiment, in the guarded leader of its extra issued | 
on the evening of the accident, denounced all out- 
breaks against law; but did not hesitate to assert 
that the train was undoubtedly wrecked by tramps 
for the purpose of plundering the passengers, and 
urged that the severest measures should be forth- 
with taken against them. It intimated further 
that there was little doubt but that the organs 
under railroad pay would charge the offence upon 
the strikers, as it was to their interest to make 
the strike odious with the people; that the strike 
itself was made ia the interests of justice to the 
largest class of the community, who were suffering 
from the tyranny of consolidated railway capital, 
which threatened to the country at large the ruin 
it had already brought upon some of the States. 

It was but too true, said many of its readers, 
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that the railway authorii’es seemed bent upon 
holdiug the States in the same iron grasp with 
which their long black bands of track held the 
soil, Their Legislatures they had long controlled. 
In their plenitude of power, the magnates who 
had been elevated with the railway development 
of the country, laid down the law, and many good 
people feared that we were drifting into a railway 
republic, if not to be the subjects of a grand 
consolidated railway imperialism. The patroniz- 
ing manner in which one of these magnates sug- 
gested the increase of the standing army of the 
country for railway support, notwithstanding the 
fact that his State had already, in itssubserviency, 
given his company the privilege of appointing its 
own special police, would indicate that their fears 
were not entirely groundless; so the question 
with the people was whether the railways should 
control the Republic, or the Republic supervise 
the railways. 

The masses of the people inclined to the opinion 
that a country owing its strength to the develop- 
ment of its industries should throw all possible 
safeguards about labor. Their observations had 
taught them, too, what was a fact acknowledged 
in some other countries and legislated for accord- 
ingly, that the railway man required special train- 
ing for his business, and formed habits which 
unfitted him for the ordinary occupations of life. 
Hence the necessity of some system which would 
provide for his proper promotion, an equitable 
adjustment of his compensation, and provision for 
himself and family in case of accident or, death. 
An old soldier is not more unfitted for the ordi- 
uary duties of life than is an old railway em- 
ployé. 

These sentiments were not confined to the 
laboring classes. The stockholders, too often 
defrauded by reckless management and an ex- 
travagance that seemed bent upon building up a 
railway aristocracy, to say nothing of swindling 
operations by which the profits of roads were 
diverted into the pockets of the magnates them- 
selves, felt that the palatial cars which traversed 
the rails for the special use of this railway flunkey- 
dom represented capital in which they were 
directly interested. Properly managed, properly 
applied, these lines and their profits would have 





seen the labor that worked them adequately pro- 
vided for, and the capital that created them 
properly compensated. 

It was a day, too, of business disasters. Shrink- 
ing values, the unrelenting hammer of the civil 
executioner of the law were on all sides sacrificing 
the fruits of years of toil. Thousands of the dis- 
possessed and the unemployed became restless, 
then factious, then, in mistaken zeal, breakers of 
the law. 

But with it all, as may well be seen, the under- 
current of sympathy was strongly with the strikers. 
With the exception of here and there a man of 
more than ordinary reflection, it fell readily into 
laying the blame of all criminal mischief upon the 
tramps. The general worthlessness of the tramps 
themselves aided this conclusion. 

So the resolutions quietly adopted by our 
strikers, with almost the unanimous approval of 
the country community in which they lived, were : 

1. That the tramps were a nuisance and should 
be exterminated. 

2. That the recent loss of life and destruction 
of property were caused by tramps wrecking the 
train with the view of plunder. 

That was the programme, and testimony must 
be furnished accordingly. 

‘*Don’t you see,’’ said a striker, who might 
have been seen in the crowd about Tony after the 
wreck, ‘‘ its the easiest thing in the world to set 
up a job on the tramps. They were in the neigh- 
borhood loafing about. Everybody says they live 
by stealing, and what better chance: could they 
have than a wrecked train; besides, some of them 
were at the wreck.’’ 

‘‘ That’s so,’’ responded_another; ‘‘ we can 
soon have evidence enough in the hands of the 
District Attorney to convict the whole batch, John 
Hoffa’s men included. That was a good stroke 
swearing out a warrant so soon; but what busi- 
ness had John Hoffa to interfere and say that ‘he’d 
see that the fellows who went with him would be 
on hand before Squire Zeigenbaum.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ responded another, ‘‘ John Hoffa has 
taken the responsibility, as he always does, and 
John Hoffa, as everybody knows for twenty miles 
around, is not the man to flinch. We may as well 
make up our minds to that.’’ 
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By Guy AINSLEE. 


TuHoucH the patient gleaner of the present day 
should find but ‘‘few blossoms among all the 
briery sheaves,’’ it must be remembered that the 
lady of whom we write was the author of the first 
book of poetry ever written in America; a volume 
that was printed in 1647, and which seems to 
have excited great admiration. 

In the original North Parish of Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the Haverhill and Boston road, 
stands an ancient house, around which cluster the 
associations of two centuries, and which is re- 
garded especially interesting and memorable as 
having been the home of Mistress Anne Bradstreet, 
the first woman-poet of America. She was the 
daughter of Governor Thomas Dudley, and the 
wife of Simon Bradstreet, Secretary of the colony. 
The house to which we refer was built by her 
husband about the year 1667, and was his family 
residence and that of his son, Colonel Dudley 
Bradstreet, until the death of the latter in 1702. 
Old as it is, it had been preceded by another 
built many years earlier, and destroyed by fire 
July, 1666. As we learn from a correspondent of 
the Boston Advertiser, the present house seems 
likely, with care, to last another half century at 
least. Its frame is described as massive, cf heavy 
timbers; its walls lined with brick, and its enor- 





mous chimney, heavily buttressed, running up 
through the centre, shows in the garret like a 
fortification. On the lawn in front are two ven- 
erable elm trees, supposéd to be as old as the 
house itself, and which are of remarkable size, 
vigor and beauty. 

While living in the residence destroyed by fire 
on the site of the mansion just alluded to, Mrs. 
Bradstreet’s poems were first published, without 
her knowledge, through the agency of her brother- 
in-law. But, ere briefly considering the works of 
her Muse, let us quote a few passages from a well- 
written paper that lies before us: 

“Anne Dudley, reared amid the refinements 
and elegancies of an English castle (her father, 





Governor Thomas Dudley, had been steward to | 
the Earl of Lincoln), at the age of eighteen, having | 
been then two years married, came with her hus- 


‘ wilderness of North America.’ They were of the 
party consisting of Governor Winthrop, Mr. John- 
son and his wife, the Lady Arabella, sister of the 
Earl of Lincoln, and other eminent colonists who 
in June, 1630, landed at Salem, Massachusetts. 
Dudley and Bradstreet, after several removals, 
first from Salem te Charleston, thence to Boston, 
settled at Cambridge, where Bradstreet built a 
house near the present site of the University book 
store. In 1635 Bradstreet had again removed to 
Ipswich, The hardships and privations of pioneer 
life told severely upon the delicate constitution of 
Anne Bradstreet, and though she did not, like the 
gentle Arabella, droop and die, she soon became 
a confirmed invalid, as she says: ‘I fell into a 
lingering sicknesse, like a consumption, together 
with a lamenesse, which correction I saw the Lord 
sent to humble and try me and doe me good.’ 

‘* At the time of her husband’s removal to An- 
dover she was about thirty years of age, the 
mother of five children, to whom three more were 
afterwards added. Of the little brood she thus 
quaintly writes: 

I had eight birds hatcht in one nest, 
Four cocks there were and hens the rest. 
I nurst them up with pain and care, 
Nor cost nor labor did I spare, 

Till at the last they felt their wing, 
Mounted the trees and learned to sing.’ 

She chronicles her devotion to her husband as 

follows : 
If ever two were one, then surely we; 
If ever man were loved by wife, then thee; 
If ever wife was happy in a man, 
Compare with me, ye women, if you can. 


The neighbors of Mrs. Bradstreet looked with a 
jealous eye upon her talent for verse-making and 
her ability to put her feelings into fine phrases: 

I am obnoxious to each carping tongue, 
Who say my hand a needle better fits. 

But the 4#erati of her time regarded her as a 
prodigy. President Rogers of Harvard College 
said that ‘*twice drinking of the nectar of her 
lines’’ left him ‘‘ weltering in delight.’? Edward 
Phillips, the nephew of Milton, speaks of her as 
‘*the tenth Muse sprung up in America,’’ and ~ 


band, Simon Bradstreet, to seek a home in the | John Norton says: 
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Could Maro’s Muse but hear her lively strain, 
He would condemn his works to fire again. 

She seems to have written asa diversion from 
bodily suffering and a solace for the lack of 
society; also with a desire to leave something 
which would be of interest and value to her chil- 
dren after her death: 

That being gone, you here may find, 
What was your loveing mother’s mind. 
Make use of what I leave in love, 
And God shall blesse you from above. 

The Rev. John Woodbridge, first minister at 
Andover, arranged for the first edition of her 


poems. As before stated, he was her brother-in- 
law. 


It was a diminutive volume, although, in 
accordance with the style of the times, it had a 
remarkably long title. Here is a copy of the 
title-page of the earliest edition, published in 
London in 1647—Parton says, 50: 

“The Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in America, 
or several Poems compiled with great variety of 
wit and learning; full of delight; wherein espe- 
cially is contained a complete Discourse and De- 
scription of the Four Elements, Constitutions, 
Ages of Man, Seasons of the Year. Together with 
an Exact Epitome of the Four Monarchies, viz. : 
the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman. Also, a 
Dialogue between Old England and New, con- 
cerning the late troubles, with divers other plea- 
sant and serious poems. By a Gentleman in those 
parts.”’ 

What would a reader of the present century 
think, to pick up a volume fresh from the press 
with such an imposing title-page, especially if the 
book numbered hardly a hundred pages? Yet 
the plan had its advantages, and it was-the fashion 
then to give a complete description of a work in 
the title. .rs. Bradstreet was a learned gentle- 
woman, and undoubtedly aimed at putting a com- 
pendium of what was known of history, philosophy 
and religion, into ten-syllabled verse. The ‘‘late 
troubles’? mentioned in the title-page were the 
civil wars between the King and the Commons, 
which had ended, in the previous year, as she 
supposed, with the execution of Charles I. A 
collection of elegies and epitaphs ends the book. 

In glancing over the poems that make up this 
little volume, we recognize the fact that Mrs. 
Bradstreet was a woman of deep feeling, an ardent 
lover of Nature, and once in a while a felicitous 
turn of expression shows that she possessed genius. 





Her garden, the insects and the birds, seemed 
most to have wakened her poetic powers. We 
print a few lines from ‘An Elegie upon that 
Honourable and renowned Knight, Sir Philip 
Sidney, who was untimely slain at the Siege of 
Zutphen, Anno 1586.”’ 

When England did enjoy her Halsion dayes 

Her noble Sidney wore the Crown of Bayes: 

As well an honour to our British Land 

As she that sway’d the scepter with her hand. 

Mars and Minerva did in one agree, 

Of Arms and Arts he should a pattern be, 

Calliope with Terpsichore did sing, 

Of Poesie and of Musick he was King. 

O, brave Achilles, I wish some Homer would! 

Engrave in Marble with Characters of gold 

The valient feats thou didst on Flanders coast, 

Which at this day fair Belgia may boast. 

The more I say the more thy worth I stain, 

Thy fame and praise are far beyond my strain. 

O, Zutphen, Zutphen, that most fatal city, 

Made famous by thy death, much more the pity: 

Ah, in his blooming prime death pluckt this rose, 

Ere he was ripe his thread cut A¢ropos. 

We appreciate Mrs. Bradstreet’s taste in choos- 
ing Sidney as a subject for her verse, for Sir Philip 
was indeed one of the earliest of English sonnet- 
eers, a brave knight and a true gentleman, whose 
last thought was one of generosity. 

In two of her finest stanzas she thus mourns over 
and apologizes for the weakness of her powers: 

Silent, alone, where none or saw or heard, 

In peaceful paths I lend my wandering feet, 

My humble eyes to lofty skyes I rear’d 

To sing some song my marred Muse thought meet, 
My great Creator I would magnifie, 

That nature hath thus decked liberally; 

But ah, and ah, again my imbecility! 

I heard the merry grasshopper there sing, 

The black-clad cricket bear a second part: 

They kept one tune and plaid on the same string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art. 

Shall creatures abject, thus their voices raise, 

And in this kind resound their Maker’s praise, 
Whilst I as mute can warble forth no higher lays! 

The short extracts which we have given area 
fair sample of Mrs. Braidlstreet’s verse. Her 
poems greatly pleased the people of her own gen- 
eration ; and we learn from a paper by Mr. Parton, 
that the third edition of her verses appeared in 
1758, which was nearly a hundred years after the 
publication of the first. An edition of her poems 

1Dr. Underwood says: “ The rhyme would seem to indi- 


cate that the sound of 1 in ‘ would’ had not then become 
wholly silent.” 
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was published in Boston in 1678, one of the few 
books printed in America during that century. 

It is said that the burning of her house in An- 
dover was a great blow to Mrs. Bradstreet ;- that 
after her many movings and breakings up, she had 
hoped to spend here the remnant of her days in 
peace and quiet. With the house perished trea- 
sures that money could not replace—a library of 
eight hundred volumes, rare and costly books ; 
family portraits and heirlooms; furniture of rich 
pattern brought from England; and, what was 
beyond price to the gentle poet, store of tender 
and sacred associations. She thus describes her 
feelings at the time of the fire: 

I, starting up, the light did spye, 

And to my God my heart did cry, 

To strengthen me in my distresse, 

And not to leave me succourlesse ; 
Then coming out beheld a space, 

The flames consume my dwelling-place. 

She never quite liked the ‘‘newe house,’’ al- 
though it was undoubtedly finer than the old one, 
and furnished with an elegance befitting the wealth 
and rank of its owner. 

Perhaps in justice we should briefly allude to 
the immediate kindred—at least to the father of 
this estimable lady. We have stated that he was 
one of the first Governors of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, who came over in the great fleet of 
1630. He was then a gentleman fifty-six years of 
age, who had enjoyed in Europe ‘‘a long and 
arduous training in difficult affairs, civil and mili- 
tary.”’ Cotton Mather says: ‘‘In the family of 
the Earl of Northampton, he had opportunity 
perfectly to learn the points of good behaviour.”’ 
He afterwards, according to Mr. Parton’s account, 
served as clerk to an English judge, and by-and- 
by, when Queen Elizabeth called volunteers to fight 
in the Low Countries against Henry 1V., King of 
France, entered her service as a captain, with 
fourscore enlisted under him. In Holland, at 
the head of these eighty men-at-arms, he served in 
the field. The war was short, and he conducted 
his company back to England: He then married 
a lady of ancient family and good estate, and be- 
came steward to the Earl of Lincoln. Thomas 
Dudley was a Puritan, and when King James I. 
came to the throne and persecution raged against 
the Nonconformists, he joined the great company 
sailing with Winthrop to New England, and passed 
the rest of his days chiefly in the service of the 
colony. He, too, was something of a poet. 





Annie Dudley Bradstreet died in 1672, at the 
age of sixty. No trace of her grave is to be 
found, She was probably laid in the parish bury- 
ing-ground, where moss-grown stones on the hill- 
side can be seen from the windows of the Brad- 
street house. All the monuments of her time 
have crumbled to dust, save only one broken tablet, 
which serves to prove that this was the burial-place 
of the first settlers. But though the gentlewoman 
lacks the memorial of storicd urn and animated 
bust, her ‘‘ poems,” as Cotton Mather remarks in 
the ‘Magnolia,’ ‘‘divers times printed, have 
afforded a monument for her memory beyond the 
stateliest marbles.’” Among her descendants, 
besides those bearing the family name, may be 
mentioned William Ellery Channing, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, and Richard H. 
Dana. 

‘¢ Simon Bradstreet, honored citizen, exemplary 
Christian, kind husband, provided for his family 
an abundant home; took pride in his wife’s poeti- 
cal talent, and satisfaction in her lines concerning 
the varicus occasions of his life—such, for instance, 
as his mission to England to propitiate Charles II. 
toward the Colonies; cherished her tenderly ; and 
when, after forty years of faithful devotion, she 
died, mourned her sincerely. Four years after 
her death, he, hale and hopeful, at the age of 
seventy-three, married again; lived twenty-one 
years thereafter; served as deputy-governor six 
months, and as Governor thirteen years, with two 
years’ interruption by the loss of the charter, and 
died in 1697, at the age of ninety-four.”” 

‘¢ The Bradstreet house,’’ says a writer, to whom 
we are indebted for some of the incidents of this 
sketch, ‘‘ has gathered to itself a store of history 
and tradition ; and its rooms are shadowy with 
the forms of bygone centuries. A veritable ghost 
is said once to have haunted it, and made a fright- 
ful clattering in the chamber of a young negro 
servant; but we do not need its help to fill up our 
collection of portraits, or to start the question of 
spiriiual manifestations; for, as Mr. Longfellow, 
with the truth of poetry, assures us: 

All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors; 
We have no title deeds to house or lands ; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates.’’ 
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By HELEN SUTHERLAND. 


JupiTH ALLAN stood alone at the solitary win- 
dow of her aunt’s dingy little parlor, and pressing 
her forehead against the cold glass she followed 
with melancholy eyes the monotonous drip of the 
rain drops, as they fell from the leaden pipe into 
the puddles on the pavement below. 

Life within to Judith was no brighter than it 
was exteriorly, and her sweet face, intensified in 
its pallor by the mourning-dress she wore, seemed 


happiness so sternly denied her by present cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. 


den death occurred, leaving Judith an orphan, 
penniless as to income, and the remainder of the 


ture and personal effects, was all that now lay 
between her and dependence. Every effort hith- 
erto made to obtain employment had failed, and 
possessing no influential friends to assist in the 
search, success seemed well-nigh hopeless, 
answer to her last advertisement for a position as 


promise of a reply through the mail at an early 


sixty miles from the city limits. Mrs. Barlow’s 
coachman would meet her at the station, so she 
need feel no concern for the transporting of her- 
self and little leather trunk at the end of the rail- 
road journey. 

Restful, health-giving, dreamless sleep fell upon 
the poor girl’s weary soul that night for the first 
time in many weeks, and not the faintest care or 


| misgiving troubled her mind for the future; she 
pleading dumbly for a little of the sunshine of | 


had taken her fortunes into her own hand; the 
fear of dependence was removed, and life had 


_ ceased to be a burden. 
Two months had passed since Mr. Allan’s sud- | 


Judith reached the depot just in time to enter 


the car before it started, and one rapid glance at 


_ the many passengers proved herself to be the only 
few hundred dollars brought by the sale of furni- | 


lady present; so, quietly taking the nearest seat 
to the door, she turned her back to the other 
travellers and soon became oblivious of them and 
all surroundings in the absorbing interest of her 


| own thoughts. 


In | 


The city was many miles behind when Judith 


_ finally lifted her eyes, and as she did so, encoun- 
governess, she had been summoned to an inter- | 
view three days’ previous, and dismissed with the | 


date; but none had come, and Judith’s faith in | 


promises was so sadly weakened by repeated dis- 
appointments that she had entirely ceased to ex- 
pect the fulfillment of this one. 

The gloomy meditations of the young girl were 


tered those of two young men, reflected by the 
mirror in front of her; they were several seats 
back, and, judging from dress and accoutrements, 
were evidently bent on a hunting expedition. 


Turning her head immediately, Judith opened a 


suddenly broken in upon by the entrance of a 
troop of untidy children, noisily quarreling for 
the possession of a letter that was held at arms- | 


length above their heads by the tallest of the 
party. 

“¢ Ma said I might give it to her!’’ 

*“ No, she told me to!’’ 

‘* Cousin Judy, here’s a letter for you!’’ was 
the refrain which roused Judith from her apathy 
with a shock that sent the blood bounding through 


? 


her veins, and .proved Hope to be but sleeping in | 


her heart ; not dead, as she believed. 
Miss Allan eagerly broke the seal, and witha 


book she had brought for entertainment and began 
to read; the story failed to hold her attention, 
however, and raising her face again after a short 
interval, she once more met the gaze of the two 
pair of eyes behind her. Thoroughly annoyed and 
provoked at herself and the strangers, Miss Allan 
resolutely returned to the book on her lap, and 
persistently kept her thoughts fixed upon it until 
the stations that were called warned her she was 
nearing her journey’s end. 

All at once thick darkness enveloped the car, 
and acloud of smoke entered her open window 
that was almost suffocating in its density; the 
wood being warped and the catch stiff, Judith 


| rose to her feet to lend her efforts more strength 


sigh of deep thankfulness read that her proffered | 


services were accepted, and she was to start the 


| 


at remedying the evil, when, as she did so, a hand 
suddenly rested on her shoulder, a beard touched 
her cheek, and a kiss dropped lightly on her 


following afternoon for the country place of A—, | forehead ; the window went down with a crash, 
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and the next instant the opening and closing of 
the door and arush of cold air and smoke through 
the car proved that some one of the passengers 
had made a hasty exit. Overcome with contend- 
ing emotions, surprise, alarm, and passionate in- 
dignation, Judith sank back upon her seat with 
locked hands and rigid lips, fairly stunned by the 
daring indignity she had just received. Her first 
impulse was to burst into tears, but exerting strong 
self-control, she quickly tied a heavy veil over 
her agitated face, and remained so quietly com- 
posed that the returning light gave no evidence 
to her fellow-travellers of the tumult of excite- 
ment hidden underneath that calm exterior. 

Finally the whistle sounded, the porter’s lusty 
voice called Station A—, and Judith, with book 
and umbrella in her hand, sat waiting impatiently 
for the train to stop. A burning desire possessed 
her to glance once again in the little mirror, 
though she dreaded doing so lest either of the 
young men behind her had disappeared. Surely 
no true-hearted man would ever offer a woman 
such an insult, and these two certainly seemed 
gentlemen. As she rose to leave the car, irresis- 
tibly impelled she lifted her eyes to the glass and 
saw, to her infinite relief, both seats occupied as 
before ; one of the young men seemed absorbed 
in a book, and the other was intently reading a 
newspaper, by which his face was entirely con- 
cealed. 

Mrs. Barlow’s coachman not having arrived, 
Miss Allan walked up and down the platform in 
the cool afternoon breeze until her excitement 
was somewhat abated, though she felt that the 
wounded pride and humiliation would remain in 
her heart until the day of her death. The inten- 
sity of her hatred for the unknown author of the 
injury positively appalled her, and she fervently 
prayed that further knowledge of the offender 
might never in any way be given. 

’ Untying her heavy veil that the wind might 
fan her hot cheeks, Judith suddenly discovered 
with dismay that one of her earrings was missing ; 
it was a tiny onyx fuchsia with gold stamens, 
given by her father soon after her mother’s death; 
vainly she shook the veil, and searched the plat- 
form wherever she had walked ; the earring was 
hopelessly lost. She remembered now having 
felt a coat brush her cheek in that horrible interval 
between darkness and daylight, and without doubt 
the little fuchsia was caught and pulled from her 





ear at that time. This solution of the mystery 
had just been reached when a handsome coupé 
drove rapidly down the road, and the liveried 
coachman, touching his hat politely, inquired if 
the young lady might be Miss Allan; replying 
that she was the person sought, Judith took her 
seat in the carriage and rolled away in solitary 
state to Mrs. Barlow’s mansion. 

The lady of the manor was a woman of calm 
and dignified bearing, undemonstrative in speech, 
and firm and unalterable in principles and opin- 
ions; her children loved, her servants respected, 
and her friends admired her ; but Judith after the 
first day spent in Mrs. Barlow’s house, felt that 
the mother of her little pupil, though in every re- 
spect a most superior woman, was one to whom 
she could never be drawn by any feeling of affec- 
tion or sympathy. 

The duties of her position were few and simple ; 
she was received as a lady, and treated with scru- 
pulous politeness by servants and all as a member 
of the family; after her interview with Mrs. Bar- 
low on the subject of education, little Alice was 
left entirely to her care, thereby proving how well 
satisfied the lady was with Miss Allan’s judgment 
and intelligence. Margaret Barlow, the elder 
daughter, though considerate and kind, resembled 
her mother in person and character, consequently 
there was an impassable barrier of reserve between 
the two girls, although some few months was all 
the difference inage. Mrs. Barlow always invited 
Miss Allan to be present when entertainments 
were given in the house, and Miss Allan uni- 
formly declined with thanks, and spent most of 
the long evenings alone with her books in the 
seclusion of her own room. 

So passed two quiet, uneventful months; and 
Judith, thoroughly interested in her affectionate 
little charge, was content with life in its new 
phase, for any rising spirit of dissatisfaction was 
instantly quelled by the mental contrast of that 
dingy desolate house in the city, the only place 
in the world she could turn to for a home. 

One evening Judith sat alone in the dusk wait- 
ing for the return of Mrs. Barlow and Alice from 
their customary drive; having a slight headache 
she had excused herself from accompanying them 
this afternoon, preferring to stay at home with 
her needlework and her own thoughts for society. 

The house was perfectly silent ; Margaret hav- 
ing left in the morning for a prolonged visit to 
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the city, no one remained on the place but the | 
servants and herself; feeling restless and some- 
what lonely, Judith went down stairs to the 
library, and opening the piano played softly a | 
little while in the half light until, utterly forget- | 
ting herself and her surroundings in the beauty of 
the music, she gave her whole soul up to the en- | 
joyment and played as one inspired. 

So oblivious was the young girl of the outside 
world that she did not hear the door open softly 
behind her, nor feel another presence in the room | 
until the movement from Beethoven was finished 
and she had dropped her face in her hands over- | 
come with the strength of her own feeling ; gently | 
an unseen power lifted the bowed head, a tender | 
hand smoothed the soft hair, and a voice deep | 
with emotion said: 

‘Margaret, you are a genius! and in my sel- 
fish blindness I never until this moment realized | 
it; can you forgive me?” | 

Judith’s brain grew dizzy, and for an instant | 
she seemed incapable of motion ; then with a sud- | 
den effort she shook herself free and sprang toward | 

| 
| 


the door, trembling like an aspen leaf. 
‘*Whoever you may be, sir, you have made a 
great mistake ; I am not Margaret, as you suppose, 
but Mrs. Barlow’s governess ;’’ then without wait- 
ing to hear the young man’s bewildered attempt 
at apology, Judith flew up stairs to her own room, 
bolted the door, and threw herself on the bed in 
a passion of tears. When Alice’s gentle tap | 
broke the silence half an hour later, she pleaded 
a severe headache and sent excuses to Mrs. Bar- | 
low for her absence from the tea-table. 
Judith had learned from her pupil’s confidences | 
that there was a grown-up son in the family who | 
came home from his business every month or so, 
and spent a few days with his mother and sisters ; 
but by Mrs. Barlow or her elder daughter his | 
name had never been mentioned, whether inten- 
tionally or not she was unable to tell. This gen- | 
tleman then was probably David, the pride and 
admiration of little Alice; and how could she 
nerve herself to meet him, as would certainly be 
necessary, after the unfortunate though natural | 
mistake of the evening; her figure was very much 
like Margaret’s, it was nearly dark, and probably 
the young man did not know there was such a 
being in existence as ‘* Mrs. Barlow’s governess.’’ | 
Intentionally Judith delayed her toilet the fol- 
lowing morning, and did not enter the breakfast- 


| 


room until that meal was nearly over; she merely 


, bowed to Mrs. Barlow, and then walked to her 
_ seat without lifting her eyes from the floor. 


‘* Miss Allan, this is my son.’’ 

Judith looked up to acknowledge the introduc- 
tion; the gentleman raised his head, which had 
been bent over his newspaper, started so violently 


_ as to overturn his coffee-cup, bowed, and coloring 


to the top of his broad forehead, excused himself 
hurriedly and left the room. 

‘* My son was embarrassed by the unexpected 
entrance of a lady,’’ remarked Mrs. Barlow, with 
a keen glance at Judith’s quiet face. The gen- 
tleman’s excessive nervousness had the effect of 
making Judith calm, and her manner consequently 
was perfectly natural ; so Mrs. Barlow’s suspicions 
of a previous acquaintance, momentarily enter- 
tained, were as quickly dispelled as created. 

** My son has come home for a few days’ hunt- 
ing and recreation, but he will stay in the house 
so little that our regular routine need not be in 
the least disturbed ;’’ and rising from the table as 
she spoke, the lady rang to summon the waiter, 
then opening a large writing-desk, entered upon 
her earliest morning duty of settling the previous 
day’s accounts and preparing orders for her head 
gardener and different workmen. 

Judith was just turning to leave the room when 
Alice came running in with glowing cheeks and 
shortened breath : 

‘*Qh, Miss Allan, David sent me to ask you if 


_I might have a holiday and ride to the Beech 


woods with him this morning, and he says there 


| are three horses, and we would like to have you go, 


too; won’t you? please say yes,’’ and the child 


danced up and down in her excitement and 


eagerly scanned her mother’s face for encourage- 
ment of the plan. 

‘*What do you advise, Mrs. Barlow?’’ asked 
Judith, also turning to the elder lady. 

‘*Use your own judgment, Miss Allan; I have 
confidence in your discretion,’’ was the cold reply, 
and the busy pen did not pause a moment in its 
work. 

‘IT am willing you should have a holiday, 
Alice, since your mother does not object ; but you 
will excuse me from your ride; I have many things 
I would rather do to-day.”’ 

Alice looked disappointed ; but Judith saw, or 


| did she imagine it? a passing expression of satis- 


faction on the mother’s face. 
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Half an hour later, as little Alice, accompanied | When the daily lessons were finished Miss Allan 
by her manly-looking brother, cantered by the and her charge went out together in search of 
window, Miss Allan could not repress a faint sigh | autumn leaves and berries for Christmas decora- 
for the forbidden pleasure of that ride; the child tions, and were soon deep in the dense woods 
seeing her governess, merrily called ‘‘ good-by.’’ | that skirted the Barlow grounds. Exhilarated by 
Mr. Barlow looked up and gravely lifted his hat; | the keen air the two friends were as merry and 
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then a turn in the avenue hid them both from | 
view. 

The clocks were just striking twelve that night | 
when Judith was awakened from her sleep by a | 
violent ringing of the door-bell ; the whole house 
was instantly in alarm, and she entered the hall 
in time to hear one maid whisper to another, 
‘‘its a despatch saying her sister is dying, and 
she is going off on the five o’clock train to-mor- 
row morning.’ Tapping lightly at Mrs. Barlow’s 
door Judith entered, and found the lady in a state 
of agitation positively appalling in a woman so 
uniformly calm and self-controlled. She was on 
her knees at the bedside, her face buried in the 
telegram, cold and shivering, with blue lips and | 
chattering teeth. Judith wrapped a large shawl | 
around the kneeling figure, and finding a decanter | 
of brandy in the closet poured out a glassful, 
and urged the stricken lady to swallow it; then | 
coaxing her into a chair before the fire, she began | 
gathering together the articles that would be | 
needed on the journey a few hours later; until | 
four o’clock Miss Allan was busy emptying drawers | 
and packing their contents, with only an occa- 
sional word of direction; and finally, when all 
was completed and Mrs. Barlow herself dressed 
for travelling, Judith left her to give orders for 
the carriage and make her own toilet for the 
early breakfast. 

David was to accompany his mother to town, 
and stood waiting to put her in the carriage, when 
the lady turned to Judith with something like 
affection in her glance, as she said: 

‘*T leave the house in your care, Miss Allan, 
with perfect confidence in your ability and judg- | 
ment. My son will return to his business in two 
days, and the family will be reduced to yourself | 
and Alice. I will not come back until my sister 
is better.’’ Then the carriage drove away, and | 
Judith returned to her own room to try and regain | 
some of her lost sleep before day fully dawned. 

The evening meal was over before David re- | 
turned from the city, and he had gone for a 
day’s hunting the next morning before the rest of | 
the family had awakened from their dreams. 








| scarf she wore to support the injured wrist. 


gay as the squirrels that froliced and chased each 


| other in the beech trees overhead; and Alice was 


just recovering from a spasm of laughter caused 
by one of Judith’s sallies when they were suddenly 
startled by a succession of sharp, quick barks from 
the spaniel which had followed them, that grew 
continually more violent and excited. 

The dog was hidden from view, and the girls, 
made curious by the whines and cries to which 
the louder demonstrations now gave place, started 
in the direction of Gipsy’s voice, eager to learn 
the cause of his agitation. 

A moment’s run brought them within sight of 
the dog, and there beside him on the ground lay 
David leaning against the trunk of a large oak, 
with head thrown back and eyes closed, to all 
appearances insensible. 

‘*Quick, Alice; dip this handkerchief in the 
spring, it is somewhere near,” and with beating 
heart Judith kneeled beside the prostrate figure, 
and taking one of the passive hands rubbed it till 
her own were hot. The first touch of the wet 
handkerchief on his forehead caused David’s blue 


| eyes to open, and the sight of Judith’s anxious 
| face bending over him brought a faint ray of color 


to the young man’s cheek. 

“Don’t be alarmed,”’ he said, trying to smile; 
**the wound is a mere scratch from careless hand- 
ling of my gun, 1 am all right now;’’ but an at~ 
tempt to move the arm that lay at his side belied 
this statement, and nearly caused another faint- 
ing fit. 

“*I’m afraid you are seriously hurt,’’ said 
Judith, for the first time perceiving a small stream 
of blood trickling from the cuff of his hunting- 


| jacket; and ripping open the sleeve of his coat 


she tied her handkerchief tightly around his arm 
above the wound, and then made a sling of the 
As 
this was finished Alice returned breathless from 
the house with the assistance sent for, and David, 
leaning upon his man’s strong arm, succeeded in 
reaching home without much difficulty. 

The doctor’s verdict was, ‘‘not a dangerous 
wound, but one that must receive great care ; two 
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or three weeks of quiet will be necessary, and| © “I must write a note to your mother before 


then we will talk of your returning to business.’’ 
With a few parting directions to ‘‘ nurse Judith,”’ 
as he jestingly called her, the old gentleman took 
his leave till the next day. 


| 


mail time,’’ said Judith at length, gathering up 
her work, and rising as she spoke, “ Have you any 
message to send ?”’ 

** Do not speak of my careless blunder yester- 


‘« Is there anything else I can do for you?’ in- | day; she will imagine it much more serious than 
quired Miss Allan, hesitatingly, a few hours later, | 
as she placed the dainty-looking tea-tray on a 


little table at David’s side. 

‘‘Well, yes; if you would be so kind as to 
carve my chicken for me; my appetite is not con- 
sistent with invalidism yet, and I fear it would 
have to suffer if I depended upon myself just now.”’ 

‘*How thoughtless of me!’’ and taking the 
knife and fork Judith cut the meat into small 
pieces, and then asked, diffidently, “Shall I butter 
some bread also ?”’ 

‘Yes, please ; you remind me now of ‘Char- 
lotte’ in ‘The Sorrows of Werter,’’ he said, lean- 
ing back in his chair, and looking up with a smile 
of admiration. ‘‘ Did you ever read Thackeray’s 
parody on it, beginning: 

Werter had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter, 
And the first time that he saw her 
She was cutting bread and butter?” 


‘‘T have read both the book and the parody; 
here is the bell, if you wish anything more, and 
Alice will come to you as soon as she has finished 
her tea;’’ then with color a little heightened 
Judith left the room, and did not enter it again 
until the following morning. 

David had passed a restless night, and was in- 
clined to rebel against the doctor’s imperative 
commands to remain quietly in the house. 

‘Only on one condition will I be good,’’ was 
his reply to Judith’s gently-expressed remon- 
strances; ‘* you and Alice must stay with me and 
keep me entertained, or I shall not answer for the 
consequences.’’ 

‘* But our lessons,’’ pleaded Judith; “¢ Alice 
cannot be neglected.’’ 

‘* Bring them all along, and I will join the class; 
besides, your duty is as much to me as to my sister, 
for the doctor placed me in your hands.’’ 

Such persistence was not to be withstood, so 
Alice brought her books and Judith her embroid- 
ery, and with David’s funny stories, anecdotes 
and descriptions of his travels, the morning came 
to an end before either of the trio realized it had 
fairly begun. 





it really is, and be needlesslp alarmed ; indeed it 
might bring her home when her presence is actu- 
ally necessary to my aunt.’’ 

“*T think,’’ replied Judith, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘that it would be best to tell her, Mr. 
Barlow ; but I will not magnify the evil, I promise 
faithfully.”’ 

‘* Then open this desk and write at my dictation ; 
I have several business letters also that should be 
written if you will act as my kind amanuensis.”’ 

Judith could do nothing but comply, so pro- 
ceeded to try the pens, and prepare for her duties 
of secretaryship. Alice, in the meantime, turned 
over the contents of a drawer, hunting for curios- 
ities, and suddenly, with a hearty laugh, she held 
a picture in front of Judith’s eyes and gayly asked 
her if she knew that gentleman. 

‘* The face is familiar. I have certainly seen it 
somewhere,’’ and with a puzzled expression Miss 
Allan closely scrutinized the features of the pho- 
tograph before her. 

David glanced over her shoulder, and with an 
exclamation of disgust possessed himself of the 
picture and tossed it into the fire. 

‘“‘He is a worthless fellow whom we had the 
misfortune to know,’’ was the careless answer to 
Judith’s look of surprise. 

‘*Why, David! how can you say that when it 
is yourself before your beard was cut off,’’ cried 
Alice, indignant with her brother for this slan- 
derous charge. 

‘*You are certainly improved by the loss, if the 
beard made all the difference in your appear- 
ance;’’ and Judith glanced roguishly behind her 
at David’s pleasant face, with its blonde mustache 
and kind blue eyes. 

‘¢ Thanks, Miss Allan, for the doubtful compli- 
ment ; I always had rather a weakness for delicate 
flattery, and it is certainly innocuous when ad- 
ministered with such admirable discretion.’’ 

Judith laughed softly, and dipping her pen into 
the ink wrote the date and read it aloud, to sig- 
nify her readiness for duty; and with much merri- 
ment, many objections, and not a few omissions 
on the part of the prudent secretary, the letter to 
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Mrs. Barlow was completed, and consigned to the 
mail-box in time for the afternoon train. 

David in some way made the discovery that his 
fair nurse was in the habit of spending several 
hours each day working alone over her German ; 
and after a little urging Judith allowed herself to 
be prevailed upon to accept his assistance in the 
study ; and it soon became her regular custom to 
go to the library with her books each afternoon, 
there to read and recite until the twilight creep- 
ing upon them warned teacher and pupil that 
work must be laid aside. 

Two weeks thus passed away, the happiest, 
Judith acknowledged to herself, of her whole life; 
resolutely had she suppressed each doubt as to the 
wisdom of her course. Life had given her few 
pleasures ; and why should she refuse such simple 
and innocent ones as were now thrust into her 
hands ? 

But after a long night of troubled thought Ju- 
dith rose, resolved that there should be a change; 
so, when breakfast was over, the orders given for 
the day, she quietly told Alice to bring her books 
to the school-room again; their old habits of 
study must be resumed. Very reluctantly did the 
child comply, and the lessons proceeded slowly, 
with little animation on either part, until a light 
tap at the door sent the hot blood to Judith’s 
temples, and brought renewed life to her pupil’s 
eyes. 

‘‘May Mohammed come to the mountain? or 
am I to be entirely ostracised? Of what crime 
have I been guilty, Miss Allan, that I should be 
so cruelly condemned to solitude? Plead for me, 
Alice ; I know you want me to stay.’’ 

‘Oh, Miss Allan, mayn’t he ?’’ 

And what could Judith do but smile assent, and 
avoid meeting the deep blue eyes that she knew 
were trying to search her own; and when the 
lessons were ended and Pavid brought his volume 
of German poetry to her desk, could she refuse to 
share the book with him, or decline to read aloud 
the selections that he made? 

One evening a letter from Mrs. Barlow an- 
nounced that she was coming home, and her plans 
were made to leave the following day. 

Alice lay coiled on the sofa fast asleep, and 
Judith was playing dreamily in the firelight when 
David entered the room and stood quietly behind 
her. She was conscious of his presence now; 


indeed, it seemed to her she was always conscious 





now of his every move and glance. Her fingers 
suddenly grew cold and refused to strike the keys; 
she imagined David’s hand again upon her hair, 
and when she really felt it there, as on the night 
of his arrival, her head grew dizzy with happiness, 
and she passively allowed it to lean against his 
arm. Then his voice whispered, ‘‘ Judith, I love 
you,’’ and the spell was broken. 

With a passionate movement she released her- 
self, and gasping, ‘You are unkind, you are 
cruel,’’ she turned to leave the room; but David’s 
hand detained her. 

‘* Listen to me, Judith.”’ 

‘I cannot, must not listen!’’ she cried, wildly. 
‘*What would your mother say? Be generous, 
and let me go.’’ 

‘Answer me one question, Judith, and you 
shall go: does my love for you distress you for my 
mother’s sake, or mine; do you—can you, ever 
care in the least for me? or must my life be dark?” 

Judith’s head drooped lower and lower until 
drawn by David’s encircling arm it lay an instant, 
quiet on his shoulder; then quickly she glided 
from him, and taking sleeping Alice by the hand, 
disa: peared in the dark hall. 

Mrs. Barlow returned from the city looking 
tired and careworn, though the two weeks in her 
sister’s sick-room had evidently been softening in 
their effect. Late the same afternoon Judith re- 
ceived a summons to the library, and there in an 
arm-chair before the fire sat Mrs. Barlow, calm 
and stately, with no evidence in her manner of 
what she had to say. 

** Mics Allan,’’ she began, without moving her 
eyes from the polished fender at her feet, ‘my 
son tells me his happiness depends upon making 
you his wife, and I sent for you to say I hope you 
will not find it necessary to disappoint him.’’ 

Judith started violently, turned pale, and over- 
come with sudden emotion burst into tears. 

‘* My dear, I think I understand your feelings,’’ 
said the elder lady, after a long silence, taking 
the young girl’s icy hand in hers, ‘‘ You love my 
son, but pride forbids your saying so; let love 
conquer, and marry him; I desire it,’’ and rising 
as she spoke, Mrs. Barlow softly touched her lips 
to Miss Allan’s cheek, then left her alone. 

During the short month that followed, Judith 
drank in happiness with every breath of air; then 
David returned to the city, promising that all his 





L Sundays should be spent at home. 
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The first week had passed away, and on Satur- 


day morning, while the family were still at the 
breakfast-table, the mail-bag was brought in, and 
the various letters distributed. 

‘David wants a small key from the top left- | 
hand drawer of his secretary, Judith,’’ said Mrs, 
Barlow, looking up from the note she was read- 
ing; ‘‘will you get it for me? If expressed on | 
the twelve o'clock train, it will reach him early | 
this afternoon before he leaves the city.” 

Rising with alacrity, Judith danced gayly away 
to the library, that dear old room where had been 
passed so many of her happy hours. Unlocking 
the great desk, she touched a hidden spring whose 
secret David had once taught her, but neglected 
to keep her hand upon the drawer, which conse- | 
quently opened with such force that the sudden 
shock threw all its contents into disorder. The | 
cover flew from a small pasteboard box, and as 
Judith bent forward to replace it, she started back 
with bewildered eyes, then with a smothered cry 
buried her face in her hands and sank down into 
the nearest chair; in the little box on a bed of 
pink cotton lay a tiny onyx fuchsia, the earring | 
she had lost three months ago. | 

Quick as a flash the links of evidence came 
before her; the puzzling familiarity of the face in | 
the photograph ; David’s fear that she might re- | 
member him, and last and most convincing proof 
of a sensitive conscience, his start of recognition 
and uncontrollable embarrassment the morning 
they were introduced. The man who could take 
advantage of an unprotected girl as he had done, 
was unworthy the least respect ; and the remem- 
brance of her lost dignity and wounded pride, 
returned with such violent force that Judith rose, 
white with passion; then, her face set and stern, 
she took the key she had come for and giving it 
to a servant went quietly to her room. There | 
calmness deserted her, and in a phrensy of feverish 
excitement she emptied drawers and closet and | 
packed her one small trunk. She must go away | 
immediately, and without any one’s knowledge 
for no explanation could be given. 

Mrs. Barlow was very fortunately going to a | 
dinner party, and Alice could be sent to spend 
the afternoon with somé little friend ; she could | 
say she was going to visit her aunt, and John would | 
take her trunk to the station at three o’clock;_ 
David would pass her on his way home. 

Nothing occurred to frustrate Judith’s plans, 

Vor. XII.—8 


’ 


and leaving a sealed note on David’s desk she 
hurried to the depot just in time to catch the city- 
bound train, 

Three hours later Mr. Barlow entered the house 
with quick step and happy face; his mother was 
still absent, so he went immediately to the library, 
expecting to find Judith waiting for him there. 
The room was vacant, however; then turning to 
ring the bell to make inquiries of a servant, his 
eye fell upon the little white note lying on his 
desk, and overwhelmed with a vague and nameless 
dread, he tore it open and read these words: 

‘*If you are at any loss to know why I have 
gone, turn to the secretary drawer where I found 
your key.’’ David mechanically touched the 
spring, and there, side by side in the pasteboard 
box lay two little onyx fuchsias. 

Silently he dropped his arms and head upon the 
desk before him, and for many moments the room 
was deathlike in its stillness; then he suddenly 


| started up, snatched pen and paper and dashed off 


a hurried letter, with which he was just leaving the 
house when he was arrested by his mother’s voice, 
strangely hard and stern: ‘‘ David, what does 
this mean ; where is Judith ?”’ 

‘¢Gone, mother! but believe me she is not to 
blame,’’ and closing the door behind him, David 
hastened out into the night. 

Three months had passed away since the sudden 
flight of Mrs. Barlow’s governess; and in one of 
the handsomest apartments of a Parisian hotel on 
this clear, cold evening in February, a gentle-faced 
lady sat listening, knitting-work in hand, to the 


| soft voice and pleasant reading of her young com- 
| panion, Judith Allan. The room was a cheerful 
| one; but several half-packed trunks and open 
| valises that were visible, proved the ladies to be 


merely transient inmates lately arrived and soon 
to depart. 

The quiet reading was suddenly interrupted by 
a servant’s entering to say a gentleman who gave 
no card wished Miss Allan to come immediately 
to the private salon. 

‘“‘Who can it be?’’ said Judith, closing her 
book in wondering surprise; ‘‘and what can he 
want with me?’’ 

‘¢The quickest way to ascertain, my dear, is 
by going to see.’’ So Miss Allan rose and crossed 
the hall to the opposite room; on the threshold 


she stopped, startled, incredulous; a low cry es- 
i 
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caped her lips, and with outstretched arms she 
impulsively advanced a step; then the light died 
from the illumined face, and with hands clasped 
before her she stood quiet, stately and cold. 

‘*Judith,’’ said David, coming forward and 
taking her icy hands in his; ‘*‘ have you no word 
of explanation for me ?”’ 

‘What need I say? did you think my respect 
could be retained when I learned you were the | 
author of the cowardly action that I can never in | 
my life forget?”’ | 

‘But Judith, dearest, it was not I; and here for 
three months we have both been miserable, simply | 
because you gave me no opportunity to say so.’’ 

** Oh, David,” she sobbed, ‘‘can you ever, ever 
forgive me for the wrong I’ve done you !”’ and over- 
come with happiness and remorse, Judith buried 
her tearful face on his shoulder and kept it there. 

‘*When you returned my letter unopened, I 
started immediately for your aunt’s, but three 
days had already been lost and I was met with the | 
chilling news that you had just left for Europe as 
companion to a Mrs. James Tilden, who is an old 
friend of my mother’s, by the way. Hastily 
arranging my business, I followed in the new 
steamer, and have travelled from town to town play- 
ing ‘ Evangeline’ to your ‘ Gabriel’ ever since.’’ 

‘*But I don’t quite understand, David,’’ said 
Judith, looking up and smiling through her tears; 
‘*how did you come into the possession of my 
earring, and who told you of my journey to A. ?”’ 











‘¢The explanation is simple enough,’’ he re- 
plied, tenderly leading her across the room toa 
sofa. ‘I sat two seats behind you with a city 
fellow of my acquaintance, and, as we approached 
the long tunnel, observing that your window was 
the only one open, he stepped forward to close it 
just as darkness fell upon us all; a moment later 


| he returned shaking with suppressed laughter.’’ 


‘*By Jove, Barlow,’’ he said, ‘“‘ what do you 
think I did there in the dark; kissed that pretty 
girl; somehow I ran against her by accident, and 
then, seized with the spirit of mischief, couldn’t 
resist ; I slammed the door to make her think I’d 
left the car, so she will not suspect us.” 

**I could have choked the fellow in my indig- 
nation, and let him know as much in some rather 
pointed words; the consequence was, instead of 
hunting together as had been planned, we separated 
and each went his way alone.’’ 

Judith dropped her head back on David's 
shoulder with a sigh of great content. 

‘* But my earring; where did you find that ?”’ 

‘On the floor of the car beside the seat you 
had occupied, and here it is, with the mate you 
left to me; I think you will have more use for 
them,’’ and smilingly the little pasteboard box 
was placed in her hand. 

‘«Ts the explanation satisfactory, and am I once 
more restored to favor ?”’ 

The tears of happiness in Judith’s eyes were 
David’s only answer. 
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To get away from the dull routine of conven- 
tionality for a while is at all times a relief, more 
especially when we fill the interval by watching 
some of our eccentric fellow-creatures who are 
good enough to divert us by their antics. Some | 
are serious in their folly; some are mad; some | 
we admire, while others again awake our pity; | 
but one and all they are gifted with a force of 
will that merits attention. 

A collection of dead-and-gone eccentrics now 
pass before us, recalling a few living ones that we | 
know of, whose collected vagaries, if published, 
may in turn probably amuse our grandchildren. 
First, let us look at Beckford, a name not much 
remembered now, although it belonged to a man 
who was a marvel in his day. Gifted with extra- 
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ordinary powers of mind and will, he did every- 
thing by turns, and nothing long. He wrote a 
book that created a sensation. No great marvel 
that, to people of our day, when the difficulty is 
to find some one who has not written a book ; but 
Beckford wrote as no other author. “ Vathek’’ was 
written at one sitting! It took him three days 
and two nights of hard labor, during which time 
he never undressed. We know of one instance 
somewhat similar. A reigning lady novelist told 
us once that she was pledged to her publisher to 
send him a three-volume‘novel by a certain date. 
Two days previous to the expiration of her con- 
tract, her novel had only reached the opening 
chapter of the third volume. On the evening of 


| the first day she went to a ball, danced all night, 
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returning home at the small hours of morning, 
when, after taking off her ball dress, and drinking 
some strong tea, she sat down to finish her task. 
All that day she wrote and on into the next night, 
never leaving her desk until she had written fics ; 
when with trembling hands she despatched her 
manuscript in time to fulfil her engagement. 

There are some natures that need the pressure 
of necessity, or self-imposed necessity, to goad 
them into action; their resolution once formed, 
no obstacle is suffered to come between them and 
its fulfilment. Beckford was one of these. He 
determined to build a house—the abbey at Font- 
hill, where he resided for twenty years—and swore 
by his favorite St. Anthony that his Christmas 
dinner should be cooked in the abbey kitchen. 
Christmas approached, and the kitchen was in an 
unfinished condition. Every exertion that money 
could command was brought to the task, and 
Christmas morning saw the kitchen finished and 
the cooks installed. A splendid repast was pre- 
pared, and the dinner actually cooked, when lo! 
and behold, as the servants were carrying in the 
dishes through the long passages into the dining- 
room, a loud noise was heard, and the kitchen fell 
through with a crash! But what cared Beckford? 
He was rich ; he could afford to build his kitchen 
over again; meantime he had humored his whim 
aud kept his vow to St. Anthony; and we may 
add, made good his title to eccentricity, for which 
we applaud him, and pass on to watch some 
others. 

What sorry figure is this that comes next? A 
poor neglected imbecile, living in squalid lodgings 
at Calais. It is scarcely possible to recognize in 
this unhappy being the once gay and elegant Beau 
Brummel, the glass of fashion and mould of form 
to the men and women of his generation, whom 
he ruled with the despotism of an autocrat. Yet 
this is the poor Beau and no other. He is hold- 
ing a phantom reception. Having desired his 
attendant to arrange his apartment, set out the 
whist-tables, and light the candles—alas! only 
tallow—he is ready at eight o’clock to receive the 
guests, which the servant, previously instructed, 
now announces. First comes the Duchess of De- 
vonshire. On hearing her name the Beau leaves 
his chair, and with the courtliest bow, the only 
reminiscence of his departed glory, he advances 
to the door and greets the phantom Duchess with 
all the honor that he would have given the beau- 





tiful Georgiana. He takes her hand and leads 
her to a seat, saying as he does so: ‘* Ah, my dear 
Duchess, how rejoiced I am to see you; so very 
amiable of you to come at this short notice. Pray 
bury yourself in this arm-chair. Do you know it 
was the gift to me of the Duchess of York, who 
was a very kind friend of mine; but poor thing, 
you know, she is no more!’’ At this point tears 
of idiotcy would fall from his eyes, and he would 
sink into the arm-chair himself, awaiting the arri- 
val of other guests, who, being duly announced, 
were similarly greeted. With these ghosts of the 
past he would spend the evening until ten o’clock, 
when the servant telling each guest that his or her 
carriage was waiting, would carry his poor old 
master off to bed. We cannot wish him good- 
night without the payment of a sigh for the 
pantomime he has acted and the sad lesson it 
conveys. 

And now we conjure up a droll figure, whose 
eccentricity borders on madness, the spendthrift 
squire of Halston, John Mytton. He is tormented 
with hiccup, and tries the novel cure of setting 
fire to himself in order to frighten it away. Ap- 
plying a candle to his garment, being sparely clad 
at the time, he is soon in flames. His life is only 
saved by the active exertions of some people who 
chance to be in the way at the time. He invites 
some friends once, and when the company are 
assembled in the drawing-room, he startles them 
all by riding into the room ona bear! The guests 
are panic-stricken ; one mounts on a table, another 
on a chair; they all strive to make their escape 
from the ungracious animal, and its still more 
savage master, who is enjoying the misery of his 
guests with the laugh of a madman. Let us too 
leave him. 

Ladies have a great field for the display of 
eccentricity, in their mode of costume. We 
know of one lady who has never altered her style 
of dress since she was eighteen. The consequence 
is that every ten years or so the fashions come 
round to her, and for a brief period she is d Za 
mode. Never having made any concessions to the 
abominations of crinoline or false hair, she is at 
the present time more orthodox than she appeared 
five years ago. Every time has had its eccentri- 
cities in this respect, and a certain Miss Banks, 
who died in 1818, and in plain terms looked a 
‘regular guy.’’ She was a lady of good position, 
being the sister of Sir Joseph Banks. Her cos- 
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tume consisted of a Barcelona quilted petticoat, 
which had a hole on each side, for the conveni- 
ence of rummaging two immense pockets stuffed 
with books of all sizes, which did not add to the 
symmetry of her already large proportions. In 
this guise she went about, followed by a footman 
carrying a cane, as tall as his mistress, or her lug- 
gage when accompanying her on a journey. She 
was the originator of the words Aightum, Tightum 
and Scrud, which so many ladies are fond of apply- 
ing in the order of precedence to their wearing 
apparel. These words Miss Banks invented to 
distinguish three dresses she had made for herself 
at the same time, and all alike; the first for best, 
the second for occasional, and the third for daily 
wear. 

While on feminine eccentricities we must record 
some that we have met with in our own day. So 
convinced is one elderly married lady of the pecu- 
lating propensities of ail lodging-house menials, 
that after each meal a curious scene takes place in 
her room. Every article, such as her tea-caddy, 
sugar-basin, jam-pot, etc., which she has had 
occasion to use during the meal, is placed on the 
table, on which stand a gum-bottle, a brush, and 
several long strips of paper. She then proceeds 
to gum up her property. A strip of paper is 
gummed round the opening to the tea-caddy ; the 
pot of preserve is similarly secured, together with 
all else that is likely to attract that lawless fly, the 
lodging-house servant. We know of another lady 
who for years has lived with only the light of gas 
or candle in her rooms. She imagines that air 
and daylight are injurious to her sight, and her 
rooms are little better than well-furnished tombs, 
into which no chink of light or breath of heaven 
is suffered to intrude. 

Lady Lewson of Clerkenwell objected totally to 
washing either her house or her person. She con- 
sidered water to be the root of all malady, in the 
unnecessary way people expose themselves to the 
chills caught by frequent ablution! And as for 
health—was she not a living instance that a morn- 
ing tub is all nonsense, for she was one hundred 
and sixteen ‘years old when she died! 
greater part of her life she never dipped her face 
into water, using hog’s-lard instead, to soften her 
skin. Although large and well furnished, her 
house, like her person, was never washed and but 
rarely swept. 


For the | 


| pe 


| communications were carried on by correspond- 


respect for cold water, in the speech of a French 
gentleman, married to an English lady of our ac- 
| quaintance who used to indulge in a bath morning 
and evening ; a custom so astounding to her hus- 
band that he exclaimed in our hearing: ‘She does 
not use water—she aduses it.” 

Eccentricity often displays itself in an inordi- 
nate affection for animals and a singular manner 
of treating them. An instance of this was the 
late Earl of Bridgewater, who now comes before 
us with his family of performing dogs. He lived 
in Paris during the last century, where the circum- 
stances we narrate took place. He was a miser- 
able-looking little man, unable to walk without 
the support of two lackeys. 
fortune, which he spent in gratifying every 
caprice. Wasa book lent him? It was regarded 
as the representative of its owner, and returned 
in the Earl’s landau, occupying the place of honor 
and attended by four footmen in costly livery, who 
handed it to the astonished owner. His carriage 
was frequently to be seen filled with dogs, his 
special pets. On the feet of these dogs he be- 
stowed as much attention as though they were 
unfortunate human beings; he ordered them boots 
for which he paid as dearly as for his own. Not 
caring to entertain his own kind at his table, few 
people dined with him. Still, covers were daily 
laid for a dozen, served by suitable attendants. 
At this table he received, and dined with no less 
than twelve favorite dogs, who seemed to compre- 
hend the compliment paid them, as they occupied 
their chairs with decorum, each with its white 
napkin tied round its neck. They were so trained 
that should any, by an instinct of appetite, trans- 
gress any rule of good-manners, he was banished 
from the table, and degraded to an antechamber, 
where he picked his bone in mortification ; his 
| place remaining empty until he had earned his 
master’s pardon. 

There are some whose eccentricity takes the 
form of hatred of society. Of this number was 
| the Honorable Henry Cavendish, a man of great 
learning and enormous fortune, who earned the 
title of ‘* Woman-hating Cavendish,’’ as he would 
never see a woman if he could avoid it. If a 
female servant was unlucky enough to show her- 
self, she was instantly dismissed. 


He had an immense 
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He was com- 
lled to employ a housekeeper, but all their 


We remember an amusing instance of French ) ence, His ideas of dining were restricted to legs 
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of mutton only. On one occasion when his house- | answered until repeated, in case the first should 
keeper suggested that one leg of mutton would not | prove a runaway, and the candle be wasted! A 
be sufficient for a party invited, he met the diffi- | flat candlestick served them for ordinary purposes, 
culty by ordering two! and by carefully extinguishing them when com- 
A number of eccentricities are displayed by pany went, they made a pair of moulds last a 
people in their burial bequests. A certain Dr. | whole year! 
Fidge, a physician of the old school, converted a Before his marriage, Nollekens had an unfortu- 
favorite boat into a coffin, which he kept under | nate little servant called Bronze, whose appetite 
his bed for many years in readiness. When death | he so feared that he placed her on board-wages, 
drew near, he begged his nurse to pull his legs | and gave her only just enough money to furnish 
straight and place him as a dead man, as it would | him with food each day, which he took care to 
save her trouble afterwards, saying which he com- | consume. Bronze with rare patience, for which 
fortably departed. Job Orton, a publican of the | we cannot account, continued te serve after her 
Bell Inn, Kidderminster, had his tombstone with | master was married, and declared that never had 
epitaph erected in the parish church. His coffin | she seen a jack-towel in their house, and never 
was also built and ready for him; but until he was | had she washed with soap! Mrs. Nollekens never 
ready for it he used it as a wine-bin, Major Peter | went to any but a second-hand shop for their 
Laballiere, of Box Hill, Dorking, selected a spot | wearing apparel and shoes, and their charity was 
for his burial, which he directed should be without | of the same second-hand nature, as when Mrs. 
church rites, head downwards; in order that, ‘‘as | Nollekens directed the maid to give the ‘bone 
the world was in his opinion topsy-turvy, he | with little or no meat on it’’ to two starving men 
might come right end up at last !’’ But acertain | who applied for relief. If a present of a leveret 
Jack Fuller caps even the major, for he left direc- | was sent them, they made it serve two dinners for 
tions that he was to be buried in a pyramidal | four people. The sculptor grew more generous 
mausoleum in Brightling churchyard, Sussex ; giv- | before death, his parsimonious partner having gone 
ing as his reason for selecting to be embalmed in | first, as though he strove by sundry spasmodic gifts 
stone above ground, his unwillingness to be eaten | to atone for the avarice of a life. If these details 
by his relatives—a process he considered inevi- | are as unsavory to some as to ourselves, we only 
table if buried in the ordinary manner, for ‘‘The | justify their narration on the ground stated, that 
worms,’’ he declares, ‘*‘ would eat me; the ducks | the qualities they set forth were found existing in 
would eat the worms; and my relations would eat | a genius. 
the ducks.”’ Did time permit we should like to linger over 
Of all eccentricities, those displayed by misers | those notable eccentrics, Porson, Horne Tooke, 
are the most notable and repulsive. To dwell | Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcot), and others; but we 
upon them at any length is neither pleasant nor | can only give a characteristic anecdote or two. 
interesting ; it is only where parsimony and genius | Porson, the cleverest and most erratic of creatures, 
are allied that one pauses to examine the speci- | was the victim of abstraction to an extent that 
men. Let us now take a brief survey of Nolle- | rendered him forgetful at times to eat. ‘* Will 
kens, the sculptor, in whom these opposites were | you not stay and dine?’’ asked Rogers, the poet. 
met. Descended from a miserly stock, he did | ‘*‘Thank you, no; I dined yesterday !’’ he replied. 
not fall short of his ancestry in his love of money, | Dr. Parr asked him before a large asssembly what 
and it first became apparent in a filthy mode of | he thought about the introduction of moral and 
living while a student at Rome. He married a | physical evil into the world. ‘‘ Why, doctor,’’ 
woman even more parsimonious than himself, and | said Porson, ‘‘I think we should have done very 
their housekeeping was pitiful. Hatred of light | well without them.’”? And it makes us laugh to 
is an observable trait with most misers ; and over hear an ignorant person, who was anxious to get 
their coals and candles the Nollekens were scrupu- | into conversation with him, ask if Captain Cook 
lously economical ; the former, Nollekens counted | was killed in his first voyage. ‘I believe he 
with his own hands. ‘The candles were never | was,’ answers Porson ; ‘‘ though he did not mind 
lighted at the commencement of the evening; | it much, but immediately entered on a second !’’ 
and if a knock were heard at the door, it was not| Tooke began life with a joke, telling every one 
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that he was the son of a Turkey merchant; by | the publisher came to see him he acted the invalid 
which name he defined his father’s trade of poul- | to such perfection that he got a handsome annuity, 
terer. His ready wit was never at a loss, and it | which, to the disgust of the publisher, he lived to 
is to hiin we are indebted for the following well- | enjoy until the unconscionable age of eighty-one. 
known joke. ‘‘ Now, young man,”’ said an uncle | We leave a number of our eccentric friends with 
to him one day, giving him good advice, ‘‘ as you | regret. There was Curtis, whom we do not care 
are settled in town I would advise you to take a | to accompany in his search after the horrible and 
wife.”” ‘* With all my heart, sir,” replied Tooke; | his passion for convicts and executions. There 
‘* whose wife shall I take?’’ | was Dr. Fordyce, whose eccentricity in the matter 

Peter Pindar boasted that he was the only man | of food is a study; he lived for years on one meal 
that ever outwitted a publisher. Being a popular | a day only, but a meal so enormous that we won- 
writer, his works brought him a good income. | der, as we read the quantities, how he ever lived 
His publisher wishing to purchase the copyright | to repeat it daily for twenty years. We can only 
and print a collected edition, made him an offer | now recommend those who have been interested 
in cash. In order, however, to drive a good | so far, to supply our deficiencies by going to the 
bargain, Pindar feigned to be in very bad health, | source from whence we have gathered the matter 
declaring he could not live long; and every time | for this brief notice. 
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Tue death of this distinguished and eminent | he employed his leisure time in study and the 
American, which occurred but a short time ago, | writing of verses. These he collected in a volume 
while representing his country at one of the most |-and published under the title of ‘‘ Ximena,’’ in 
important of the European courts,, is a serious loss | 1844. 
not only to his country diplomatically, but to the Manifesting a predisposition to rove and to see 
immense circle of readers who have for years been | more of the world, he concluded upon making a 
the admirers of his writings. Few men, born | pedestrian tour of Europe, and with this object in 
under such adverse circumstances, and left to bat- | view visited New York, and after a consultation 
tle with the stern realities of life, have attained a | with Mr. Greeley of the Z7zbune, whose approba- 
wider eminence. With the world at large for his | tion and support in the undertaking he obtained, 
school, he struggled on, mastering the difficult | he set sail from that city in 1844, and during the 
problems that met him upon all sides with an en- | following two years visited nearly all the promi- 
ergy and vigor that pronounced him a man pos- | nent countries of the Continent on foot, giving 
sessed of an iron will. What he learned came | his exferiences and views of what he saw, through 
only through that hard taskmaster Experience, | a regular correspondence to the columns of the 
and while his writings may not show that elegance | Zridune. These letters were subsequently, upon 
of style and the finish of a more cultured mind, | his return home, in 1846, published in book form 
there is a simplicity and peculiar freshness through- | under the title of ‘*‘ Views a-Foot,’’ and met with 
out that commends itself forcibly to every reader. | a very large sale. He next published a newspaper 

Mr. Taylor was born at Kennet Square, Ches- | at Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, until the close of 
ter County, Pennsylvania, on the eleventh day of | 1847, when he went to New York under an en- 
January, 1825, and where his aged father and | gagement to write for the Literary World and the 
mother still reside, in the enjoyment of excellent | Z7zdune, and in 1849 became proprietor of a share 





health and yigor. At the age of seventeen he be- | in the latter journal, with which he has since been 


connected. In 1848 he gave to the public his 
‘*Rhymes of Travel,’’ which also met with a 


came a printer’s apprentice in the Village Record 
office, at West Chester, Pennsylvania, and where | 
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handsome reception at the hands of an apprecia- 
tive public. 

At the outbreak of the gold fever, in 1849, he 
visited California and the Pacific Coast, extending 
his journey into Southern California and portions 
of Mexico. His views of the country and what he 
saw were published upon his return, in 1850, under 
the title of ‘‘ Eldorado; or, Adventures in the 
Path of Empire.’’ Of this work 10,000 copies 
were sold in America in twelve days, and in Eng- 
land 30,000 copies were sold in a few years. 

His next work, ‘‘ Book of Romances, Lyrics, 
and Songs,’’ appeared in 1851, in which year 
(leaving Philadelphia August 28th) he started 
upon his long tour in the East, including a jour- 
ney of four thousand miles in the interior of Af- 
rica. In October, 1852, he went from England 
through Spain to Bombay, and thence to China. 
Soon after his arrival in China he was attached to 
the American legation, and remained at Shanghai 
some two months. About this time Commodore 
Perry was on his way to Japan, and Mr. Taylor 
joined the squadron and accompanied it to that 
country. After an absence of two years and four 
months, during which he accomplished 50,000 
miles of travel, he reached New York on the 
twentieth day of December, 1853. His letters 
describing the journey and its incidents were a 
prominent feature of the Z77idune, and were eagerly 
read by the many thousands of its readers through- 
out the States. These were subsequently published 
in a series of volumes, entitled respectively, ‘‘ The 
Land of the Saracen; or, Pictures of Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain,’’ and ‘‘ A Visit to 
India, China, and Japan, in the year 1853.’’ 

With an ambition that but few men ever pos- 
sess, and an energy as resolute, he soon began his 
preparations for another journey, and in July, 
1856, started on his fourth tour, this time taking 
in Sweden, Denmark, Lapland, Greece and Rus- 
sia, and from which he returned in October, 1858. 
The account of his travels through these countries 
were published in book form in 1859, the year 
following his return, under the title of ‘‘ Northern 
Travel: Summer and Winter Pictures: Sweden, 
Denmark and Lapland,’’ and ‘‘ Travels in Greece 
and Russia, with an Excursion to Crete.’’ It is 
almost needless to say that these works met with 
equal success at the hands of the public, many 
editions being sold. 

In addition to the publication of his travels, 





Mr. Taylor gave many other works of a literary 
character to the reading world, many of which 
received the highest praise and special encomiums 
of the leading critics of the day. Edgar A. Poe, 
in the Literati, reviewing his ‘‘ Rhymes of Travels, 
Ballads, and other Poems,’ published in 1848, 
says: ‘*He is unquestionably the most terse, 
glowing and vigorous of all our poets, young or 
old—in point, I mean, of expression. His sonor- 
ous, well-balanced rhythm puts me often in mind 
of Campbell.’’ 

Dr. Griswold, in his ‘* Poets and Poetry of 
America,’’ says: ‘* Eminent as he is as a writer 
of travels, his highest and most enduring distinc- 
tion will be from his poetry . .. his travels 
will hereafter be to his poems no more than those 
of Smollett are to his extraordinary novels. The 
North American Review in 1863, in speaking of 
Mr. Taylor’s latest poem, says: ‘His earlier 
poems were not only deserving of praise for their 
intrinsic excellence, but they were rich with a 
promise which has. been amply fulfilled in his later 
productions, and it is gratifying to add that his 
last volume is his best.’’ 

In 1863 Mr. Taylor entered the field of fiction, 
and gave to the world his story entitled, ‘‘ Han- 
nah Thurston ; a Story of American Life,’’ which 
was succeeded in 1865 by ‘‘ John Godfrey’s For- 
tunes, Related by Himself.’’ He published at 
this time, also, several volumes of poetry, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Poems of the Orient,’’ ‘* Poems of Home 
and Travel,’’ and ‘* The Poet’s Journal.’’ Later 
came two additional books of travel, ‘‘ Colorado,” 
and ‘‘ By-ways of Europe ;’’ two additional novels, 
‘*The Story of Kennet,’’ and ‘‘ Joseph and his 
Friend ;’’ four volumes of poems, ‘‘ The Picture 
of St. John,” ‘The Ballads of Abraham Lin- 
coln,”’ ‘* A Masque of Poets,’’ and “ Lars, a Pas- 
toral of Norway.’’ His great work, however, was 
the translation of Faust, which good critics have 
recognized as the best representation of the Ger- 
man master in the English tongue. ¥ 

In 1862 President Lincoln appointed him Sec- 
retary of Legation to the American Embassy at 
St. Petersburg. In 1863, upon the return of Min- 
ister Cameron, he became Chargé-d’ Affaires, and 
held the position until the arrival of the successor 
of Mr. Cameron. In 1866-67 he revisited Cali- 
fornia, and made a protracted stay in Colorado 
and the region known as the Great American 
Desert. In 1871, with a party of friends, he tra- 
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versed the route of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and made an excursion into the British Province 
of Manitoba. In 1874 he visited Egypt, and also 
attended the Millennial celebration in Iceland, 
receiving a very cordial reception by the people 
of his native place on his return home. 

Mr. Taylor was twice married; his second wife, 
whom he married in 1859, being a daughter of 
Professor Hansen, the distinguished German 
astronomer. He has resided several years at 
intervals in Germany, and has been occupied for 
some years on a life of Goethe, for which he had 
collected valuable materials; and we believe one 
of the inducements to him to accept the mission 
to Germany was that it brought him nearer to the 
sources of information relating to that interesting 
subject. 

It was in February, 1878, that President Hayes 
announced the appointment of Mr. Taylor as Min- 
ister to Germany, and it met with universal 
approval, not only in this country but in Ger- 
many and in Great Britain, especially in the 
former country, where his rare abilities and high 
character were so well known and appreciated. 
No appointment was ever more popular. He was 
unanimously confirmed by the Senate, and at once 
began his preparations to leave for his post. Of 
the many complimentary dinners and receptions 
awarded him, and the generous send-off given him 
by his hosts of friends and admirers here, it is un- 
necessary to speak, since the recollections of them 
are still too fresh in the public mind. 

Mr. Taylor’s fame was peculiarly his avant- 
coureur, his letter of introduction to the Court of 
Berlin. His previous residence in Germany, his 
marriage with a native lady, his speaking com- 
mand of the language, and above all his transla- 
tion of ‘‘ Faust,’’ a deferential tribute to the great 
genius of Germany, opened wide the doors to his 
coming. It is said that when the official digni- 
tary, appointed for the purpose, was about intro- 
ducing him to the Crown Prince in formal and 
ceremonious phrase, that imperial personage 
stepped forward, and thrusting aside ‘the court 
official, extended both hands to the American 
Minister, remarking, ‘I have no need of an in- 
troduction to Mr. Taylor. I have read his ‘ Faust’ 
to the Crown Princess, and we have much enjoyed 
it, and I am now reading it carefuily to myself.’’ 








Although Mr, Taylor was known as a poet, 


| traveller, literary ian and a diplomat, his profes- 





sion was that of a journalist. He came of a long- 
lived family; but his industry and love of work, 
and his neglect to take recreation and rest which 
he needed, caused his death, when he should have 
had many years more of usefulness. Although for 
some time suffering from a disease that incapaci- 
tated him from the duties of his position, he had 
very much improved physically, and during the 
few days preceding his death, had been in at- 
tendance at court in the transaction of official 
business. There were no alarming symptoms man- 
ifest, and his death was as sudden as it was unex- 
pected. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the able editor of the New 
York Zribune, who has been for years his intimate 
friend, pays his memory a very high tribute in a 
late number, and we cannot more fittingly close 
our brief sketch of Mr. Taylor, than by quoting 
the language of Mr. Reid: 

‘*As a man in the maturity of life, Bayard 
Taylor maintained to a remarkable degree the 
fresh and joyous temper of youth. If the dark 
spectres of evil ever haunted his path, he did 
not betray their presence nor acknowledge their 
influence. In social intercourse] he was} open 
candid, generous, never sacrificing truthfulness of 
feeling to the demands of fashion, but never 
making frankness of expression a pretence for 
coarseness or rude utterance. It is believed that 
he had not an enemy; it is certain that he regarded 
no human being with a sentiment of hostility. 
His scorn of all ungenerous acts, of all baseness 
and cowardice and servility, was not mingled with 
any emotion of wrath or spite. The aged parents 
of Bayard Taylor still survive to see the laureled 
head of their son laid low. It is a privilege to 
have had such a light of their household whose 
loss will call forth such a universal burst of sorrow. 
Bayard Taylor, the noble, the fresh, the radiant, 
the gallant, the gifted, is no more. The strings 
of his beautiful harp are broken. His songs will 
no more enchant the ear with their sweet melo- 
dies. His beaming face will no longer illumine 
the friendly circle. But his memory will live in 
many a loving heart as a rare and precious example 
of a highly endowed nature, of a noble manhood, 
of a pure and exquisite genius.’’ 
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A STRANGE SERIES OF DEVELOPMENTS. 


By JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE CRYPTOGRAM DECIPHERED. | ‘‘Juxta Reisteri Villagium. A situ Barrolli 
THE reference to the Greek letters reminded me | Seatoni domus, i, ad orientem spectans, per viam 

that Miche had asked Rowner if he was a classical | publicam, trecentos passus, ad guercum gonosam 

scholar. | et tortam; inde, ad septentrionales vergens, cen- 
There must be a reason for this question. | tum passus, ad collis radicem, ubi rubens lapis 
He did not ask him if he was a Latin scholar, | est; a lapide, ad occidentem vertens, quatuor 

or if he was a Greek scholar; his question, then, | pedes; in terram tres pedes.”’ 

included both languages. | In English as follows : 

The Latin and English alphabet agree in the | ‘‘ Near Reisterstown. From the site of Barroll 
form and order of their letters, except that the | Seaton’s house, go, looking towards the east (that 
former has no ‘‘w,’’ ‘‘k,’’ or properly ‘‘q ;’’ but | is, eastwardly), along the public road, three hun- 
the Greek alphabet is different in both respects. dred yards, to a gnarled and contorted oak-tree ; 

These were English, or, if you please, Latin | thence, verging toward the north, one hundred 
letters; but might not their alphabetical arrange- | yards, to the foot of a hill, where there is a red- 
ment be according to the Greek ? dish stone; from the stone, turning to the west, 

Giving them the names of their English equiva- | four feet ; into the earth, three feet.’’ 
lents, they would run, “a’’—b, g = pushed two A very easily solved cipher, after all. 
letters forward, ‘‘i—’’ k, 1 — two letters forward, When I had finished my task, I looked at my 
*«d,’’ e, z = two letters forward. watch. It was precisely half-past eleven o’clock. 

Pushing the English alphabet two letters for- | Elsie was still sleeping soundly in her rocking- 
ward, leaving out the ‘‘ w,’’ **k,’’ and ‘*q,”? and | chair. I waked her by a light kiss upon her soft, 
substituting, as in the cryptogram, for the Greek little mouth, that was smiling in sleep. 











characters their English equivalents, I arranged | She opened her eyes widely, and then looked 

the following parallel alphabets: around her an instant with what the Scotch call 

Greek. English. | Greek. English, | 4 ‘‘ dazed’’ expression, before she fully recovered 

A (alpha) x. | N (nu) kK. | herself. 

B (beta) Z. xX (xi) L. ‘* Bless my life !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ I have been 

G (gamma) A. | O (omicron—shortO) M. | asleep.’? Then looking at the papers scattered 

D _ (delta) 2 -d (Pi) “4 over the table, she added, ‘*O, Al, have you 

: ——’ E) = ie peed p_ | Solved the cryptogram ad ; 

E (eta—longE) E. | T (tau) Q. I handed her the English translation of it. 

Th (theta) F. U (upsilon) R. ‘* Reisterstown !” she commented ; ‘‘ my mother 

I (iota) G. |ForPh (phi) S. | was born near that place, and her father’s farm 
K (kappa) H. | Ch (chi) T. | adjoined the farm of Barroll Seaton. Is it not 

L (lambda) I. Ps (psi) U. queer ?”” 

" (ma) J. o (age . **I do not know,’’ I replied; ‘“‘not so very 
According to this table, there were three cases | queer, I think. As the treasure was hidden, it 

in which a single letter was represented by two | had to be hidden somewhere, and why not near 

letters, namely: ‘*f’’ by ‘‘th,’’ “t’? by “‘ch,’’ | Reisterstown as well as anywhere else ?”’ 

and ‘‘u’’ by “‘ps.’’ Both “c’’ and ‘‘e” were ‘¢ What is the matter, Al ?’’ she asked. 

represented by ‘‘e,’’ and both ‘‘m’”’ and ‘‘v’’ by ‘*Nothing,’’ I answered; ‘‘only I cannot 


y,” | abide hearing of a man who could allow his only 


Using this table, I solved the cryptogram. The | child, a daughter, too, to suffer for want during 
following sentences in Latin were produced: his life, and then after his death to leave all his 
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property toa brother’s son already well off. And 
all this because she married the man she loved ; 
and a good man, too, your father was, Elsie.’’ 

‘*But mother said,’’ pleaded Elsie, ‘‘ that 
grandpa was very kind and loving towards her 
before she was married. You know we named 
Charley after him at mother’s earnest prayer ; she 
said that if she had had a son herself, she would 
have named him after her father, grandpa so 
wished to have a descendant to bear his name. 
No matter how he treated her, he was her father, 
you know.”’ 

‘* If he had been her father a thousand times,” 
I said, rather unrelentingly it seemed, ‘‘ he was a 
miserly old hunks.’’ 

It was so pleasant to hear gentle, tender-hearted, 
little Elsie defend any one; and she always had a 
good word to say for every one whose character 
was assailed. 

‘‘He could not have been a miser, Al,’’ she 
said. ‘*When he died he scarcely left money 
enough to pay his funeral expenses. And then 
think, dear Al, of his awful death; burned up in 
his house, and no human being near.”’ 

That suggestion quieted me. 

“*T will not vex you any more, my dear,’’ I 
said; “I am satisfied that everything is at it is; 
otherwise I might not have had my dear, kind- 
hearted, little wife.’’ 

‘‘T am so anxious,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘ to know what 
the hidden treasure is. When are you going to 
Reisterstown to search for it, Al? for of course 
you will go.”’ 

‘*I cannot go till Monday afternoon,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘* To-morrow being Sunday, nothing 
can be done on that day. And then on Monday 
morning I shall have to go before Justice Graff, 
you know.”’ 

‘¢ May I go with you when you go to Reisters- 
town ?”’ asked Elsie. 

“*Certainly, if you wish,’’ I answered; ‘‘ you 
and Charley. But come, Elsie, it is close on to 
midnight. You cannot have had sleep enough 
yet awhile for all night, and I am sleepy, I 
know.’’ 

We arose rather late the next morning. All 
through the day, thoughts of the hidden treasure 
and of the unpleasant duty of the following morn- 
ing mingled, in spite of me, with the reflections 
which I tried to entertain as more suitable to the 
day. 





CHAPTER XV.—THE TREASURE UNEARTHED. 

PRomMPTLy at ten o’clock on Monday morning I 
was at the office of Justice Graff. Captain Love- 
land was also on hand. 

The captain and several other persons who had 
made the last voyage on the steamer, fully identi- 
fied the men who had called themselves Bronson 
and Joynce as Warton and Rague. 

There is no need of dwelling on the story of 
these two men. They were brought to trial a 
month or two afterward, and both found guilty of 
murder in the first degree. Warton (being the 
one who had stabbed Rowner), was sentenced to 
be hanged ; and the sentence has since been duly 
executed. Rague was sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for twenty years; and within the gloomy 
walls of that abode of misery he is now expiating 
his guilt. 

At the police-office I showed to the magistrate 
and to Captain Loveland the cryptogram and its 
Latin and English interpretations. To satisfy 
their curiosity, I had to explain the process by 
which I had solved the problem. 

I invited them to accompany me in my search 
for the supposed treasure. They both expressed 
their wish to do so, but excused themselves; Jus- 
tice Graff on account of official duties, and Cap- 
tain Loveland on the ground that his steamer had 
already been detained beyond its time because of 
this affair. But I had to promise that I would 
acquaint them with the result. 

On my expressing a wish to have some official 
person with me, the magistrate suggested that I 
could probably get one of the Baltimore County 
Justices of the Peace located in the city, of whom 
there were two, to accompany me. A messenger 
was sent, and brought back with him one of the 
justices spoken of, who readily consented to ac- 
company me. 

A hack was procured, and the county justice 
and myself entering it, were driven to my house. 

As Reisterstown, a village in Baltimore County, 
of about a thousand inhabitants, is but sixteen 
miles from the city by turnpike, and as we would 
need a conveyance after we arrived there, I de- 
termined to make the journey in the hack instead 
of going by the Western Maryland Railroad, the 
next train on which would not start for some 
hours. 

Elsie, with her usual forethought, had already 
prepared herself and Charley for travel. My 
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gallery was left, as was usuai when I was away 
from home, in charge of my assistant, and our 
apartments in the care of our one female servant. 

It was half-past eleven o’clock when the car- 
riage left our door, and having stopped to dine 
and to bait the horses at a wayside inn, we arrived 
in Reisterstown a little before three o’clock in the 
afternoon, 

We drove up to the door of the first village inn 
to which we came. The landlord immediately 
made his appearance in the piazza in front of the 
house ; and while the hack-driver was watering his 
horses at the pump before the door, I left the car- 


‘riage and addressed the village Boniface : 


‘Does not Mr. Barroil Seaton reside in this 
neighborhood ?”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ he lives in thecity.”’ 

‘* But has he not a country house near here ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘¢ He has a farm not far from here,’’ answered 
the landlord ; ‘‘and he used to live on it. But 
the farm-house was burned last spring twelve 
months, about three weeks before old Mr. Charles 
Seymour was burned up with his house on the 
next farm.”’ 

This statement of the landlord explained to me 
why the cryptogram contained the expression, 
‘‘from the site of Barroll Seaton’s house ;’’ this 
expression had seemed to me singular when I first 
read it. 

‘Can you give us directions to find the spot 
where Mr. Seaton’s farm-house used to stand ?”’ I 
asked. 

‘«T can give you directions,’’ replied the land- 
lord; ‘‘ but there are so many roads in this neigh- 
borhood that you might lose the way. I will go 
with you and show you the spot, if you can give 
me a seat with your driver.”’ 

The county justice beckoned me to the car- 
riage. 

‘Let him go with us, Mr. Ross,” said the jus- 
tice. ‘‘I know him. He isa trustworthy man, 
although somewhat inquisitive, and may prove of 
use to us. Besides, we shall need a spade, and 
he can probably supply us with it.’’ 

This needful article had been overlooked. The 
landlord supplied us with it. It was placed in the 
boot under the driver’s seat, and its owner accom- 
panied us. 

A drive of a few miles brought us to the ruins 
of Barroll Seaton’s farm-house. 





I had brought with me a measuring tape; but it 
proved to be of but little use, except to show that 
Miche had used the word ‘‘ passus’’ not for yards, 
but for ‘‘ footsteps.’’ But the gnarled and con- 
torted oak-tree’’ and the ‘‘ reddish stone’’ were 
such marked objects that there was no difficulty in 
finding them. 

Digging with the village landlord’s spade at 
the spot indicated in the cryptogram, we came 
upon a wooden box, compactly and firmly con- 
structed, and about a cubic foot in size. 

We placed this box, which was not very heavy, 
in the carriage, and resuming our seats started for 
the village. 

Our guide was very anxious to see the contents 
of the box. But the county justice agreed with 
me that it was best not to open it until we arrived 
at my residence. The landlord then asked a 
number of questions. As he had been so accom- 
modating, I gave him a brief history of the case. 
This statement, however, only made him more 
curious to know what was in the box; and I had 
to take his address, and promise to write and in- 
form him of the result. This promise I faithfully 
fulfilled a few days afterwards. 

The driver also exhibited much interest, but 
asked no questions. His vocation had probably 
made him accustomed to witnessing strange in- 
cidents without learning any explanation of them. 

As we passed through Reisterstown on our re- 
turn, we left our guide at his own door. He at 
first refused, but finally consented, to accept a 
couple of dollars for his services. 


CHAPTER XVI.—WHERE THE TREASURE CAME FROM. 


We arrived at my residence a little after eight 
o’clock. Our efficient housemaid, previously in- 
structed by the considerate Elsie, had a substan- 
tial supper on the table waiting for us. 

As exercise and rapid motion through a pure and 
exhilarating atmosphere had given us all a hearty 
appetite, it was unanimously agreed to postpone 
the examination of the contents of the mysterious 
box, which might occupy considerable time, until 
after supper. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this meal, 
however, while Elsie was putting Charley to bed, 
the justice and myself proceeded to open the box. 
We had some difficulty with it before we suc- 
ceeded, it was so substantially put together. 

By the time this work was done, Elsie had re- 
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turned; so fatigued and drowsy was the child, 
that he had fallen asleep in her arms, while she 
was taking him to the sleeping room. 

A piece of waterproof cloth was pressed around 
the inside of the box, and the ends folded over its 
contents. Within this were several bundles of 
papers, carefully filed and endorsed. All was 
made compact by old newspapers being stuffed in 
here and there where needed. 

Every file of papers was closely examined ; some 
of them were read by the county justice and my- 
self, little Elsie sitting by and quietly but with in- 
tense interest looking on, and now and then utter- 
ing exclamations of surprise or other emotion, as 
called forth by the developments which we were 
making. 

At my earnest request the justice made, although 
he declared that it was not necessary to do so, a 
full inventory in duplicate of the contents of the 
box. One of these papers he left in my posses- 
sion, the other he placed in his pocket. I re- 
tained the box and its contents, which I locked in 
a closet in our sleeping room. 

When the examination of the box and the mak- 
ing an inventory of its contents were finished, and 
the justice, having been paid what he said was a 
liberal fee for his services, took his leave, it was 
close on to midnight. 

I give to the reader a description of the con- 
tents of the box in the order in which they pre- 
sented themselves to us in our examination, 

First was the following remarkable statement, 
written by Frederick Miche: 

‘«T have a strong motive for writing this paper, 
as the person who shall read it, if any eyes but my 
own should ever see it, will acknowledge before he 
gets to the end of it. 

‘¢ A rich man in Boston, where I was living in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-three, did 
me a gross wrong, and when I heard of it, burn- 
ing with a sense of injury, I sought and killed 
him. I then fled with my wife and child—‘ from 
justice,’ as it is said; but that is not justice which 
provides no remedy for such a wrong as urged me 
to the deed—to Baltimore, bringing with us what 
I could realize from my small possessions. 

‘“*My wife did not survive our flight. Her 
health was naturally delicate; but I fear that the 
knowledge of the deed which I had done at least 
hastened her death, 

‘‘T had in vain tried to get employment in 


Baltimore; and when the small sum of money 

which I had brought with me from the North was 

nearly spent, I left my little daughter in the 
| charge of the lady with whom we had boarded, 
and who seemed much attached to the child; and 
depositing the small balance of my funds in 
the hands of the same kind lady, I went into 
the country, hoping to get employment on a 
farm. 

**T left the city on Monday, May sth, to tra- 
verse Baltimore County on foot. All day long I 
tramped from one farm-house to another, asking 
for employment in vain. During the afternoon 
heavy clouds gathered overhead, and as the dark- 
ness set in, the rain commenced to fall; heavier 
and still heavier it came, with the promise of con- 
tinuing all night. 

“* About eight o’clock, when very much fatigued 
and wet almost to the skin, but not hungry, for I 
had brought some food with me in the knapsack 
in which I carried my clothing, I saw a light in 
the window of a farm-house at some distance from 
the road. I went toward it, and was soon knock- 
ing at the door. ; 

‘*An old man opened the door and asked me 
what I wanted. I told my story, and asked for 
a night’s lodging. He refused it, saying that his 
laborers were all away at a wedding in the neigh- 
borhood, and would not be back probably until 
the morning, and that he did not wish to pass the 
night alone in the house with an unknown tramp. 
He added that he was not afraid of any one while 
awake ; but that he could not protect himself while 
asleep, and did not intend to be obliged to sit up 
all night. He said also that the village, meaning 
Reisterstown, was only three or four miles away, 
and that there were several taverns there. 

‘*T pleaded that the rain was pouring down, 
and that I should be drenched before I reached 
the village, urging that he would at least let me 
come in and stay until the rain held up. 

“As I said this, I entered the door to get out 
of the rain. He seemed to be very much excited 
_and alarmed at this movement of mine, and step- 
| ping back, drew a revolver from his pocket. 

‘* Thinking, from his manner, that he certainly 
| intended to shoot me, I struck him, before he 
| could bring his revolver to bear on me, a violent 

blow on the side of the head with a heavy oak 
| stick, which I had cut in the woods to help me in 
travelling and to protect me from the farm dogs. 


| 
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CHAPTER XVII.—HOW THE TREASURE CAME TO BE 
WHERE IT WAS. 

“He fell prostrate at once. I stooped and 
lifted him ; but he was a dead weight in my arms. 
I laid him back on the floor, knelt beside him and 
felt his pulse. A shiver ran through him as I did 
so; he gave a gasp or two and was still. The 
pulse, as my finger pressed upon it, made a few 
weak and hesitating beats, and then stopped. 

“IT hastened and brought a light which was 
burning in an adjoining room, and examined him 
more closely. He was evidently stone dead. 

“ At first I was too stunned at the horrible deed 
I had done to think ; for I call Heaven to witness 
that I had no idea of killing the man; I had struck 
only to save my own life. 

‘* At length I began to realize my own danger. 
If I went from the house, leaving the dead body, 
I would almost certainly be arrested on the charge 
of murder. Too many persons had seen me in 
the neighborhood, while I applied for work, for 
me to escape pursuit, arrest and recognition. 
Then the character of the wound would indicate 
that the death-blow was given by such a club as I 
had been seen to carry. 

‘* The idea occurred to me to burn the house 
and the body with it; then the death of the man 
would most probably be attributed to accident. 
As I gradually recovered presence of mind, it 
occurred to me that there might be valuables in 
the house which it would be a pity to destroy. 

“T returned to the room from which I had taken 
the lighted lamp. On the table was a plain and 

strong mahogany box ; its lid was fastened down, 
but the key was in the lock. I placed the lamp 
npon the table, and went and fastened the front 
door ; all the rest of the house was already closed 
and barricaded. 

‘* Returning to the room, I unlocked and threw 
back the lid of the box. It was filled with papers. 
The first package of these that I opened contained 
money. I need say nothing more of these papers ; 
they are all in this oaken box, which I have sub- 
stituted for the mahogany one, except a roll of 
greenbacks which I have taken out for my present 
use. 

‘« There was no use searching the house further 
I gathered the papers in my knapsack, and 
strapped it to my back. Then gathering all the 
inflammable material I could find, of which there 
was a plenty at hand, I made them into a pile in 








the middle of the floor. Setting fire to this pile, 
into the middle of which I threw my club, I left 
the house. 

‘*T took my way through the woods in such a 
direction as to strike the turnpike south of Reis- 
terstown. After gaining the turnpike I followed 
it northward until I entered the village and 
stopped at the tavern where I have stayed since, 
and where I am now writing this. 

‘*When I came down to breakfast the next 
morning after my arrival, dressed in my best suit, 
which I had brought in my knapsack, and cleanly 
shaved and washed, and with my hair neatly 
dressed, I was a very different looking person from 
the man who had been tramping from farm-house 
to farm-house, and who had made his first appear- 
ance drenched with rain and spattered with mud. 

‘During the morning two farmers, whose 
houses I had visited the day before, called at 
the tavern. I conversed with each of them; but 
neither of them evidently had any impression that 
he had ever met with me before. 

‘The news of the old man’s being burned up 
in his house has created much interest and excite- 
ment; but the idea seems to have occurred to no 
one that he may have been killed. 

‘¢T cannot carry this treasure about with me; 
nor can I leave it on deposit in any bank without 
creating suspicions which would cause inquiries 
leading to disastrous results. I have determined, 
therefore, to conceal it, and have selected the 
place. I have taken out some of the money for 
present use. 

‘‘T have prepared a writing in cipher, giving 
directions for finding it. This is so written that 
none but a classical scholar can decipher it, even 
with the assistance of the explanatory sentence 
written at the bottom of the note which I have 
prepared to accompany it: ‘ Use the order of the 
Greek alphabet, with a slight difference.’ 

‘**T have done this because I wish to make the 
cryptogram more difficult to decipher, and because 
if any one not a classical scholar should find it, 
such a scholar will have to be taken into confi- 
dence in order that its solution may be obtained ; 
and I believe that one with a liberal education 
cannot become all bad ; even if wicked, he will 
have some remorseful moments. My father, 
although in restricted circumstances, gave me a 
liberal education ; and notwithstanding the many 
evil deeds which I have done, I am not en- 


, 
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tirely wicked, and at times long to be a better | ‘‘I wish you to destroy the will of mine which is 
man. in your hands, and preserve instead the one which 

‘*Should I live to resume possession of this I herewith inclose. My opinion of the residuary 
treasure, this paper will come with it again into legatee named in the former has undergone much 
my hands, and therefore will not betray me. It | change. In the last few days some disgraceful 
is not likely that any person but the one to whom | transactions in which he has acted a prominent 
I may give the directions for finding it, will dis- | part have come to my knowledge. This knowl- 
cover it. Still such an event is possible. If it be edge has determined me to alter entirely the dis- 
found by the person to whom I may intrust the | position of my property. I have indeed agitated 
cryptogram, I relieve him from any promise given | this question at times ever since I learned that my 
or implied, and leave him to be guided by his | grand-daughter had named her first and only 
own conscience. child after me. 

‘In any case, however, I beg the finder to do ‘«T intend to arrange my affairs here as soon as 
something for my poor little helpless child. She | I can, and remove to the city, where I intend to 
has none of the wickedness of her father, nor any | make overtures to my grandchild and her hus- 
of his evil inclinations; but, like her mother, is | band, who I hear is a fine young fellow. I hope 
gentle and loving in disposition, and quick to | to induce her to forgive me for what she will no 
render gratitude and affection in return for kind- | doubt consider my unkindness and injustice to 
nesses received. She lives with Mrs. Gospard, | her mother. I confess that’’?— 


No. — N. Gay street, and is known to her as| Here the letter came to a sudden stop. No 

Annie Elding, for we changed our family name | doubt that the old gentleman, while writing it, 

when we left Boston. FREDERICK MICHE. was interrupted at this point by Miche’s knock- 
“¢ May 7th, 1874.” ing at the door. 


The other paper in the large envelope was en- 

CHAPTER XVIII.—HOW THE TREASURE WAS DIS- | dorsed, ‘‘ Last Will and Testament of Charles 

POSED OF. Seymour.’’ The endorsement and the body of the 

THE next package we opened was filled with | paper were both in the same hand-writing as that in 

greenbacks of different denominations. It was | the unfinished letter quoted above. It was prop- 

endorsed, ‘* $5,000.00,’” but contained but four | erly authenticated by the signatures of the testa- 
thousand seven hundred dollars. The other three | tor and three witnesses. 

hundred had of course been taken out by Miche The will was brief. After the usual formal in- 

‘‘ for present use,’’ as he expressed it. troduction and instructions with regard to the 

All the rest of the bundles contained United | settlement of debts and funeral expenses, was the 


States Government securities, and certificates of | following item: 





stock in railroads, banking houses, and other cor- ‘*T give, bequeath and devise all the rest, resi- 
porations. The amount of all these was nearly | due and remainder of my property and estate, of 
one hundred thousand dollars. whatsoever kind, real, personal and mixed, to my 
At the bottom of the box was a large envelope | grand-daughter, Elizabeth Ross, wife of Albert 
directed to “— —, Esq., No. — St. Paul street, | Ross, of Baltimore City, Maryland, her heirs and 
Baltimore, Maryland.”’ | assigns.’’ 
In this envelope we found two papers. The The lawyer to whom the unfinished letter was 


‘*NEAR REISTERSTOWN, J/ay 5th, 1874. The next morning (Tuesday) I took all the 

‘*My Dear Frienp: I send you, by a safe | contents of the box to this gentleman’s office, and 
hand, the mahogany box to which you have a | requested him, in addition to his duties as execu- 
duplicate key. Please invest the five thousand | tor of the will, to act also as law counsel for Elsie 


| 
contents of one were as follows: | addressed was appointed executor. 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


dollars in some safe stock, and then place the | and myself. This he readily undertook to do. 

evidences of that and the other securities in the | I had to give to him also a full account of the 
box in some safe and responsible banking-house | strange series of events which had led to the dis- 
or other place of deposit, and get a receipt for 
them all, and take care of it for me until I see you. 


covery of *‘ the treasure.’” He complimented me 
by saying that my own intelligence and firmness 
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and persistence in the cause of justice had but | have lost their lives, and one other is in lingering 
received their due reward. | bodily confinement and mental suffering on ac- 
This gentleman told me that he had been | count of it. Let us so use it as to conquer the 
aware that Mr. Seymour was possessed of large in- evil omen by saving human life from loss by want 
vestments in personal property of different kinds; | and suffering, and by adding as much as we can 
but had supposed that the evidences of them were | to the happiness of our fellow-beings.’’ 
all destroyed when his dwelling was burned and ‘*T agree with you entirely, dear Al,’’ said my 
he himself met his death. He added that Mr. | little wife; ‘‘and may Heaven make me your 
Seymour had been in the habit of making no un- | worthy helpmate in this stewardship. Let us 
necessary confidences in his business transactions, begin the good work by going this very after- 
and that he himself therefore had not been ac- noon to see this little Annie Miche, or Elding.”’ 
acquainted with the precise condition of his| We accordingly called on Mrs. Gospard; she 
affairs. was still at the same address given by Frederick 
The usual legal formalities were not protracted Miche. We found Annie Elding, the only name 
through the twelve months which the law usually | Mrs. Gospard knew for her, a pretty, intelligent 
allows. The three witnesses to the will were still | and gentle child of six years old. We had at first 
living in the neighborhood of Reisterstown, and | intended to take her home with us; but Mrs. 
were easily found. ‘They remembered well that | Gospard, who is a widow, without children, and 
the will was signed the very morning before the | with scanty means, seemed so attached to Annie, 
fire, and had thought that it was destroyed in it. and Annie so fond of her, that we determined to 
Elsie and myself were soon in possession of the | leave the child where she was. We have since 
handsome fortune which she had heired. The | settled an allowance upon Mrs. Gospard, as guar- 
nephew named as residuary legatee in Mr. Sey- | dian of the child, enough to pay for Annie’s 
mour’s first will, at once surrendered the farm | board, clothing, and tuition and other expenses. 
near Reistertown, the only property of my wife’s | We intend still to keep a watch over the child, 
grandfather, which he had come into possession and to see that no evil comes to her which we can 
of, on being released from our claim of mesne | prevent. 
profits, that is, the income of the property since | We have so far used our wealth, and intend to 
he had held it. We afterwards built a handsome | continue using it, for the benefit of others as well 
dwelling on this farm, with all suitable surround- | as of ourselves, and have adopted for our motto 
ings, and now use it as a summer residence. | an expression used by Elsie, more than a year ago, 
‘¢Elsie,’’ I said, when I returned home from | on a never-to-be-forgotten occasion on the shore 
the lawyer’s office, ‘‘this ‘treasure,’ as we have | of the Chesapeake; an expression the truth of 
called it, has come to us through much sin and_ which every human life has proved: ‘Selfish en- 
suffering, though not of our own. Three men joyment, so called, is not happiness.’’ 





LITTLE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


By Lovuist CAapsADELL. 


‘* Ap!” | Then farmer Hicks went into the house, and 
No answer. | said : ? 

“*You Ad!”’ | ** Mother, that good-for-nothing vagabond will 
Still no answer. drive me wild. The animals have been fed an 


Then he stepped out of the door, and walked to | hour; its dark as pitch, and bitter cold, yet I 
the south end of the porch nearest the orchard, | can’t find him anywhere.” ~ 
and called again. | «*Hasn’t that .lazy scamp brought up the 
“*Ad!’’ | water ?’’ was Mrs. Hicks’s inquiring response, in 
And yet no answer. a shrill, metallic voice. 
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LITTLE GOOD-.FOR-NOTHING. 





‘* Nor the wood ?” 

** Not a stick.” 

‘¢Larrup him, Reuben; larrup him.’’ 

«©Oh, I'll larrup him, if you'll find him.”’ 

‘¢Find him yourself. Do you expect me to do 
everything ?’’ and her gorgon eyes shot fury at 
Reuben. 

Reuben dodged out at a door, and once more 
promenaded the porch and called. 

‘¢Oh, Adoniram !’’ 

Still no answer. 

Then farmer Hicks went in again and sat down 
by his little fourteen-year-old daughter Mary, who 
raised her head from the story-book she was read- 
ing, and said: 

** Papa, do you know I think you are too hard 
on Adoniram sometimes.”’ 

** Hush !’’ cried Mrs. Hicks, 

Mary touched her father’s arm, and signaled 
for him to go out on the porch with her, so that 
her mother could not hear what she wanted to 
say. 

When outside, she said : 

‘* Papa, Adoniram is only two years older than 
Iam. I know that I couldn’t do half what you 
put on him. Besides, he has no father or mother 
to encourage him with kind words. Mother is as 
cross as can be, and you drive him like an ox. If 
he hasn’t gone already, he will go, and I don’t 
blame him. There now!’’ 

Something of Nature’s abounding tenderness 
sprang from the heart to the lips of little Mary 
Hicks. Her words went like arrows to the con- 
science of her stern father. Her boldness aston- 
ished him, her frankness shamed him, and her 
truth silenced him. 

With her last words Mary turned and walked 
back into the house with the air of one who had 
done right under a dread, and felt better for the 
doing. Her father followed slowly and thought- 
fully. 

At supper, which was soon ready, farmer Hicks 
broke silence, saying: . 

‘** Mother, I just tell you, I believe that boy’s 
gone.”’ 

“«Gone ?”’ 

“Te” 

‘The rascal! Left us to freeze, did he ?’’ 

**Mamma,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ it’s poor Adoniram 
who'll freeze if he’s out to-night.”’ 





**Silence! What of it?” 

There was no reply. Mr. Hicks was sorry; 
but felt that words would do no good. 

Mary’s heart was too full tosay more. She ate 
but little supper, and soon after slipped off to bed. 
Then she lay there and talked to poor Ad, as it 
were, while he went trudging over the frozen 
snow. 

‘* Poor fellow,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ I’m sorry for 
you. You’re a good, smart boy. Pull along. 
Keep a brave heart. Don’t come back. Mary 
loves you, whether anybody else does or not. 
How cold your feet are! Dear, good Adoni- 
ram !’’ and so she dropped asleep. 

Three weeks after, Mary received the following 
letter : 

** New York, Dec. 25¢h, 18—. 

‘¢LitTLE Mary: When one is going away for 
a long time, one wants to tell somebody good-by, 
just as I wanted to go back and tell you good-by 
the night I left your father. I’m going away for 
along time. I have nobody to say good-by to, 
so I write to you. 

‘‘T have shipped as a green sailor on the barque 
Minerva. We sail New Year’s day for China va 
Cape Horn, California, etc. I shall be back in 
five years. I shall be big enough to do better 
then. 

‘«TIt was cold work coming over the Westches- 
ter Hills that night, Mary. My feet were frost- 
bitten. But a kind family gave me a nice warm 
breakfast, and it’s all over now. 

‘* T always liked you, Mary, and will. 
gentle and good. 

‘‘If you want to write to me, I can get your 
letter before we sailif you be quick, and address 
care Captain —. 

‘*Good-by, Mary. Heaven bless you. I wish 
I had something more to offer you than this fare- 
well. ADONIRAM.”” 


You are 


As the Minerva was about to weigh anchor and 
set sail to leave New York, the last mail was 
brought on board. There was one letter for 
Adoniram Wilbur. He opened it and read: 


‘* Home, Dec. 28th, 18—. 
“‘Good-by, Adoniram. Be brave. My heart 
will cry till you return. Mary.”’ 
Poor boy! the rough sailors thought the water 
in his eyes was brought there by the cold hand- 
beams of the windlass as he heaved away at the 
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anchor, trying to do a man’s work, and helping to 


wind in the great cable. 

He was learning at least to suffer like a man, as 
he stuod upon the deck of the Minerva, and saw 
all the outer world fill in by sea and sky, and felt 


all the inner world fill up with a memory of little | 


Mary Hicks. 

Time went by, and the walls of the Hicks’ farm- 
house echoed back no more the two-edged voice 
of Mother Hicks, for she had gone to her rest. 

Though she was cross and hard, she was good at 
managing and keeping things together. 
as she was dead, everything began to go wrong. 

Farmer Hicks got involved in debt, and withal 
fell seriously ill. 
man swung to and fro, like the pendulum of a 
clock, between life and death, while Mary, ever 
faithful and constant, sat by his bedside, shiver- 
ing and half-starved, day in and day out. 


Every valuable jewel and trinket of Mary’s went | 


one after another to procure medicine and deli- 
cacies for ‘* poor papa,” while she struggled con- 
stantly to wear a smile to conceal her own pangs 
of hunger and cold. 

At last the old man died; and an aunt, who 
lived a few miles away, came to help Mary 
through, and to remain with her while affairs on 
the farm were being settled up. 


As soon | 


For many weeks the sturdy old | 


The place had to be sold, and the sale was 
advertised to take place the day before Christmas. 
Just as the sale commenced, a stranger alighted. 
He came to buy the farm, and after a few bids it 
was knocked down to him. 
| Mary and her aunt were to remain in the house 
| till New Year, when the new owner should take 
possession. 
Very early on Christmas morning, a boy from 
the village knocked at the Hicks’ farm-house, 
| handed in a package and left. 
When the outer wrapper was taken off, there 
| was revealed a large sealed envelope marked sim- 
| ply, ‘* For Little Mary’s Christmas.” 
The boy had evidently made a mistake; but 
| finally they opened the envelope and found a deed 
| for the Hicks’ farm, dated only the day before, 
| making it the property of Mary Hicks. Inside of 
| the deed was folded a sheet of note paper, on 
which was written : 
‘Dear Little Heart—stop crying. 
| years to-day. 


It is five 


“ ADONIRAM WILBUR.”’ 
The faithful little heart stopped crying long 


| ago, and very lately a wee bit of a stranger has 


| undertaken to perform all the service of that sort 


| which may be permitted in the sunshiny home of 
| Ad and Mary Wilbur. 








AFTERGLOW. 


By Guy AINSLEE, 


WHITER than whitest fleece is spread the virgin snow, 

Thin as a silken scarf, o’er everything below, 

Now glazed like mica smooth with lightly-powdered sleet; 
And sunset’s afterglow makes sheeny spell complete! 


One yellow flashing star is globed o'er piny height, 

And bright as Launcelot’s shield the full moon gleams in 
sight ; 

Yet deepens in the West the fires at twilight lit, 

And up to midmost heaven the changing glories flit! 


Pure reach of palest sky is dashed with scarlet clouds, 
While the night shadows mass and lowest valley shrouds. 
Here, well defined, are lines of white cloud light as wool; 
Below, appealing tints flame broad and beautiful! 


And there, o’er cleanest space, slow roll such melting dyes 
As in soft sunnier clime have charmed a Turner’s eyes, 


Voit. XII.—9g 


| But last, that crimson tone so soft and pensive glows, 
| re . 
| Till earth’s white vesture wears the color of a rose! 


| I watch the scenes revealed with tears I cannot check, 

| From hour the sun descends till fades e’en amber speck. 
How delicate the hues of orange interlace 

O’er yon descending road! to scarlet giving place; 





While beacon-fires o’er mount seem lit for very joy, 

And vapors touched with gold sweep upward and deploy ! 
A chord of colors flood old Vermont’s hills of green, 

And filaments of cloud are burning now between ! 


| 
| 
} 
} 


Like city’s gates swing wide, o’er waters far away— 
| A dimpling arch above—the subtle shades of gray ; 
Tost by reflection now from cloud to cloud, I see 
Fresh tints that brighten still each slope and distant lea. 
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CHARACTER AND POSITION. 


MopERN life is passing, slowly and not always | 


steadily, but still decidedly, through a great revo- 
lution, now nearly achieved. The relation of 
equality is gradually eclipsing every other, that of 
inequality, where it does survive, taking its least 
noble form, as most things do in their decay. 
The poor are still, on this side of the Atlantic, 
deferential. to the rich, but save in that question- 
able aspect, there is no such thing as looking up 
or looking down—we survey each other on a level, 
The change has been considerably more rapid 
since the French Revolution, but on a broad view 
we recognize it as the change from ancient to 
modern society. Ancient society was essentially 
unequal; liberty meant dominion. The relation 
of master and slave, separating the social world by 
a deep chasm which kindness may have bridged, 
but which it was never dreamed that justice would 
fill, was the type, at least in the Roman world, of 
almost all the relations which existed between 
human beings. All the important relations of life 
were unmutual. The duties involved were corre- 
lative, not common. Neither the son nor the 
wife had rights against the husband and father ; 
their right attitude was submission, his was a just 
and temperate use of authority. Obedience was 
the right thing for the majority, and a man no 
sooner ceased to obey than he was at liberty to 
command. The ideal of democracy is the exact 
opposite of all this. It has exchanged the idea 
of correlative for that of common duty, and in 
stripping virtue of its specific character it has 


made human relation less organic, and more mo- | 


notonous, 

One result of this change, obvious enough when 
sought for, seems to us to have been inadequately 
noticed, and some injustice is the result of forget- 
ting the much greater strain that has been put upon 
character, since position has lost its importance. 
Those who have been educated under the old ideal 
almost always judge too severely those whose 
characters have been molded under the new. A 
persen, for instance, whose youth has been em- 
bittered by severity, looks with amazement on 
the unthankfulness and captiousness of those whose 
parents have always treated them as equals. Had 


what devotion, what boundless submission would 
have been too much for his gratitude! He for- 
gets that no one can be as grateful for a yoke 
never being put on, as for its being taken off. 
He does not know that a whole new class of diffi- 
culties emerge, when the relation changes from 
an unequal to an equal one. No one can measure, 
till he has tried it, the difference that is made in 
any relation by the fact that it leaves space for 
criticism. A man educated under such a régime 
as that of J. S. Mill’s childhood and youth, for 


| instance, feels one aspect of the character pain- 


fully. But he never supposes himself to see more 
than one aspect. His taste is not hurt, his sense 
of the becoming is not jarred, he has no former 
conceptions of what his father ought or ought not 
to do, to be crossed and disappointed. Above 
all, he has, as long as he deems himself bound to 
submit to his parents, no sense of corporate re- 
sponsibility with them. He has one trial to bear 
instead of many. The one may be heavy enough 
to outweigh the many, but then it must be heavier 
than is compatible with the average experience of 
parental care and discipline, we trust, at any time. 
The old man who remembers a cowed and anxious 
youth imagines the young people he sees about 
him have to deal with a single aspect of character 
as he had, only that it is a more pleasing aspect. 
But the truth is that whereas he felt the faults of 
one side of the nature, they feel the faults of the 


| whole. 


The two ideals are contrasted most distinctly 
when they are exhibited in the same person. A 
proud and sensitive character excites admiration 
by forbearance and self-control under a heavy 
yoke. Unreasonable claim has been submitted 
to, unprovoked harshness or arrogance forgiven, 
irritation and annoyance have been put down with 


| a strong hand, and a stern dutifulness has kept 


the yoke suddenly been made so light to him, | duce, transplanted into a garden?’’ Such antici- 


the relation which was merely irksome sound and 
active, till it is ended by death. ‘‘Now,”’’ it is 
thought, ‘‘ we shall see the sweetness of the nature. 
If so much was achieved under difficulty and re- 
straint, what will be the result of removing all 
difficulty and restraint? If such blossoms sprang 
from a sterile soil, what will not the plant pro- 
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pations probably never failed of disappointment. 
There are, indeed, all sorts of reasons why they 
should be disappointed, but the one we are con- 
sidering is enough. Forbearance exercised under 
a sense of dominion is no guarantee whatever, 
except in the sense that every good quality isa 
preparation for every other, for forbearance exer- 
cised in an attitude of criticism. The mind, in 
the position of subjection, enjoys absolute repose 
from all questioning of the limits of responsibility. 
It is difficult to allow for the added distaste and 
disapproval of every course disliked and disap- 
proved, if we have only once allowed ourselves to 
ask, ‘Can I prevent it ?”’ 

Where deference ends, criticism begins. We 
do not mean anything nice or subtle by criticism. 
We speak of something that may be carried on 
quite as well in the housekeeper’s room and the 
servants’ hall as in the library or the parlor. The 
master whose service is accepted on the basis of 
contract—so much money from the one party, so 
much service from the other—is seen, by the best 
of servants, in a less gracious light than that in 
which an average servant regards one whom he 
remembers as the son of his father’s superior, who 
was an object of interest to him before he was 
aware of merit or demerit, who stands, in a word, 
in acertain relation to him which will did not 
create and cannot annul. The subservience of 
tenant to landlord may not be thought a very 
noble relation. Perhaps not, but still it is, or at 
least it was a relation. There was something 
stable about it, something that veiled demerit and 
set merit in its most becoming light, something 
that checked the restlessness of human choice, 
and gave respect and consideration time to grow. 
Under the influence of modern democracy, all 
this is fast disappearing. Respect is given only 
where it is seen to be due to something in the 
character. Every one must stafd on his own 
merits. This may appear at first sight a great 
gain. Reverence for goodness and wisdom, it 
may be thought, will stand forth more distinctly, 
when there is no reverence for anything else. We 
question whether experience corroborates that 
belief. As long as we respect each other for posi- 
tion, we are judging something we can judge. 
Whether these two individuals are father and son, 
husband and wife, is not matter of controversy. 
What may be their due meed of respect or consid- 
eration, if they are to be judged on their merits, 





will be subject of endless controversy. As long 
as the family rule is in theory monarchic, as long 
as the duty of son or wife is mapped out in a 
rough but definite simplicity, the ideal may be 
difficult to act upon, but there is no other diffi- 
culty in the case. But when the one thing that 
settles our relation to each other is character, we 
are molding our views of duty on something that 
is often shifting, and difficult to ascertain when it 
is permanent. There are crises in life when in- 
tercourse with those who were absolutely ignorant 
of a man’s character would be not only the pleas- 
antest, but actually the best thing that could hap- 
pen to him. He needed encouragement, perhaps, 
and no one could have given encouragement who 
knew the facts of the case. He wanted an atmos- 
phere of trust, and a knowledge of his character 
rendered such an atmosphere impossible. It was 
possible for him to act upon anticipations of good 
which it was impossible for any one intimate with 
him to form. Of course really to know the char- 
acter would be to know its latent possibilities of 
good ; to see that something there was able, as 
Mr. John Morley finely says, to ‘‘cast out the 
corpse of the dead self ;’’ but such insight as this 
is impossible to human eyes, and we are certain 
that the best substitute for perfect knowledge, in 
such circumstances, is absolute ignorance. All 
knowledge less profound is in such a case mislead- 
ing. 

We allude to rare crises in the history of the 
human spirit, but something of the kind belongs 
to the experience of most of us. Who has not 
felt the wonderful relief of a sojourn among those 
who were ignorant of his faults? Not, surely, 
that there is any real relief in imposture, not that 
ip supporting a feigned character there is anything 
but torment. No; what he really feels must be 
the escape from ignorance, not from knowledge. 
The anticipation of blunders and sins, irrational 
as the statement sounds often, necessitates blun- 
ders and sins. There is, would that we could 
stamp the warning on the heart of a single parent, ~ 
a creative power in confident expectation. What 
others expect us to be, even if nothing would 
more gladden them than to be surprised, it needs 
strength of mind not to be. Anticipation, how- 
ever réluctant, seems to cut a path through the 
tangle, and even if we know it leads far away 
from our goal, we are apt to find ourselves tread- 
ing it. 
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*¢ But why,’’ it may be urged, suppose anticipa- 
tion busy on the side of evil alone; ‘‘why may 
not the difficulty of mutual apprehension tend to 
leniency, as well as severity?’’ We can only say 
that as a matter of fact it does not. In this im- 
perfect world our faults invite notice much more 
actively than our virtues. Evil is everywhere far 
more obvious than good. ‘‘ Le crime est bruyant 
par sa nature, la vertu est silencieuse par la sienne.”’ 
We forget years of unwearied benefaction in the 
unkindness of a moment, and a burst of temper 
outweighs, in its effect on the critical judgment, a 
long course of forbearance. It is not true that 
‘*the evil that men do lives after them, the good 
is oft interred with their bones ;’’ rather the evil 
that men do lives contemporaneously with them, 
while the good often waits their disappearance to 
emerge distinctly. Memory, we believe, is al- 
most always just; but when memory speaks, the 
time is past for justice to be much else than 
pain. 

If such be the difficulty of any true judgment 
of character, it may well be thought a loss that 
the general tendency of social relations has been 
towards getting rid of those views of life by which 
respect is claimed on other ground than that of 
merit. The change is part of a great revolution, 
which it is idle to arraign or to deplore. It would 
be wishing to change the whole progress of society, 
as it is known to history. The abolition of per- 
haps the most unmixed evil known to history, 
slavery, is but the first step of this process; and 
every fresh link in the chain is, in some sense and 
to some degree, a development of liberty. Still, 
we see no inconsistency in approving some steps 








in this direction, and disapproving others. There 
is no inconsistency in rejoicing in a mild spring 
day, and dreading the sultry heat of August. 
There is no disloyalty to the will that has decided 
on the laws of history, in seeing that, like all other 
laws known to us, they have their disadvantages. 
Respect for position, we believe, is a sort of 
sheath which shields while it only temporarily 
hides character, allowing it to emerge brighter 
and keener. We have got rid of the sheath, and 
there is no use sighing for it back again. But 
there is great use in recognizing and allowing for 
our loss, in recognizing the difficulties—-not yet 
consecrated by any traditional attention—of the 
relations of equality. We do not think, indeed, 
that as far as the inferior is concerned they are as 
yet recognized at all. It isseen to be a loss to 
the superior that he should not be deferred to, 
but the superior difficulty of justice, as compared 
with submission, is hardly yet realized. Perhaps 
the difficulty may diminish. It may be that we 
are passing through a transition stage, combining 
the difficulties of both ideals, for such a stage is 
never recognized till it is past. For the present, 
the difficulty of justice and the difficulty of defer- 
ence are increased by the difficulty of choosing 
between them, and the wisdom of those who find 
themselves thus entangled is that each should 
remember—what indeed is perhaps the only anti- 
dote to the greater part of human misapprehension 
—that the one thing certainly common to both 
parties is difficulty. Such a conviction at least 
inspires that spirit of indulgence without which, 
from such imperfect beings as we are, there is no 
such thing as justice. 





THE BRYANT BROTHERS. 


By A. F. 


THE first of the four groups on the Bryant vase 
represents the poet as a mere youth in company 
with his father, a man of taste and culture, who 
points to Homer as a model in poetic composition. 
The group is better understood in the light of the 
poet’s own words, to be found in the ‘‘ Hymn to 
Death,’’ written years afterward ; ° 

For he is in his grave who taught my youth 


The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the Muses, 





BRIDGES. 


The father did not bestow all his care upon the 
oldest son, however, for it seems a younger was 
also instructed in the art of verse, though not so 
well known. Other circumstances than mere home 
training make it proper to sketch the two brothers 
under the one heading, as we shall see. By the 


way, Dr. Peter Bryant is worthy the emulation 
of the fathers of all gifted sons in this regard. 
He not only encouraged his own sons, but he 
taught them the difference between the jingle of 
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minds—the best standards. 
he was soon and abundantly rewarded. 





22d, 1807. 


rhyme and the flow of true verse, and he placed 
in their reach that inestimable boon to all young 
It will appear that 


John Howard Bryant was born in the ancestral 
homestead at Cunnington, Massachusetts, July 
In early life he indicated rare poetic 


powers, and from the success of his first efforts it 
is safe to say that if he had devoted his attention 
to literature he would have ranked almost if not 
quite the equal of his distinguished brother. 

The career of the Bryant brothers is in contrast. 
The one was a journalist, living in the midst of 
a vast literary centre, and enjoying ample oppor- 
tunity for the acquisition of knowledge and for 
the pursuit of literature; the other has lived a 


frontier farmer. 
however, was quite the same. 


teen one wrote ‘‘ Thanatopsis,”’ 


Their dédut in the literary world, 
At the age of eigh- 
which, upon its 


publication in the Worth American Review, at 


once renderea him famous. 


At the same age the 


other wrote ‘‘My Native Village,’’ the publica- 
tion of which in the United States Review won for 
him immediate celebrity. Five years afterward 
the young poet emigrated to Illinois, where he has 
since remained, his home being near Princeton, 


in Beaura County. 


His life a farmer’s life, with 


the exception of three terms in public office of 
State and Government, he has employed his time 
quite differently from a professional A#érateur. 
Still, in 1855, he published a small volume of verse, 
to which he has since added somewhat largely. 
The poetry of the Bryant brothers is charac- 
terized by the same love of Nature, the same 
minuteness of detail, the same breadth of human 
sympathy. ‘They do not always see alike, how- 


ever. 


The melancholy that breathes through 


‘©The Death of the Flowers’’ is admirably con- 
trasted by all the younger brother has written 


regarding the same season of the year. 
Day in Autumn,”’ he says: 
The gay leaves, twinkling in the breeze, 
Still to the faded branches cling: 
They lie like blossoms on the trees,— 
The brightest blossoms of the spring. 


Flowers linger in each sheltered nook ; 
And still the cheerful song of bird 

And murmur of the bee and brook, 
Through all the quiet groves are heard. 








lines: 





In “A 


Another glimpse of autumn is afforded in these 





How soft the light that lies o’er all the scene. 
How sweet the stillness of the hazy noon, 
When first succeed to summer’s living green 
The autumn splendors, Then the glorious moon 
Shines in a purer heaven, and bright stars shed 
A blessed radiance on the paths of men, 
The little volume, unpretentious compared with 
the more ambitious ones of the elder brother, 
contains much genuine poetry. ‘‘The Emigrant’’ 
is a characteristic poem. The opening stanza is 
beautiful : 
My native hills! far, far away, 
Your tops in living green are bright, 
And meadows, glade and forest gray, 
Bask in the Jong, long summer light; 
And blossoms still are gayly set 
By shaded fount and rivulet. 

*‘Lines on Visiting my Birth-Place in 1866,”’ 
with the one I have just mentioned, are echoes of 
‘*My Native Village,” all of which indicate an 
unusually great attachment to the childhood home. 
‘* Senatchwine’s Grave,’’ in commemoration of a 
Pottawaotmie chief, a red-faced nobleman, who 
died at a ripe old age, and whose remains lie buried 
near the poet’s residence, reminds the reader of 
“Red Jacket,’’ by Fitz-Greene Halleck: 

He sleeps beneath the spreading shade, 
Where woods and wide savannahs meet, 
Where sloping hills around have made 
A quiet valley, green and sweet. 
A stream that bears his name and flows 
In glimmering gushes from the west, 
Makes a light murmur as it goes 
Beside his lonely place of rest. 
And here the silken blue-grass springs, 
Low bending with the morning dew; 
The red-bird in the thicket sings, 
And blossoms nod of various hue, 
The warrior’s virtues are thus partially depicted; 
For he was of unblenching eye, 
Honored in youth, revered in age, 
Of princely port and bearing high, 
And brave and eloquent and sage. 
Ah! scorn not that a tawny skin 
Wrapped his strong limbs and ample breast: 
A noble soul was throned within 
As the pale Saxon e’er possessed, 

‘*A Night Scene,’’ ‘‘The Blue Bird,’’ ‘‘ The 
Brook Walk,’’ in blank verse, contain good 
passages, some of which compare favorably with 
much the elder brother wrote, though by no means 
equal to ‘‘ Thanatopsis.’”’ ‘*The Brook Walk’’ 
has this passage, which reminds us of kindred sen- 
timents to be found in the other’s writings : 
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How innocent is Naturg! Her wide realms 

Are passionless and pure. No battle steed 

Tramps o’er those wood-paths; here no warrior armed 

With glistening steel and glancing plume is seen ; 

No petty strife ’twixt man and man is heard; 

But all is peace and innocence and love. 

Therefore when thou art weary of thy toil, 

Or if the wrongs of men in after years 

Upon thy head weigh heavily, and bow 

Thy spirit, come to these pure, quiet shades, 

And peace shall come to thee and bless thy heart. 

And in the bosom of the lonely vale, 

Where busy life intrudes not, thou mayest learn 

A deep philosophy, and gather there 

The spirit of a calm divinity, 

Purer and holier than e’er was taught 

In cloistered cell. 

Here is an extract from the well-known ‘In- 
scription for the Entrance to a Wood.’’ How 
natural it is that these passages should have been 
written by brothers whose early and most lasting 
impressions originated from the same source: 

Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which needs 

No school of long experience, that the world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 

Enough of all its sorrows, crimes and cares 

To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 

And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 

And made thee loathe thy life. 


The younger Bryant handles the sonnet ad- 
mirably. The following is a fair sample of the 
ten to be found in the collection: 


There is a magic in the moon’s mild ray, 

What time she softly climbs the evening sky, 

And sitteth with the silent stars on high ; 

That charms the pang of earth-born grief away. 

I raise my eye to the blue depths above 

And worship Him whose power, pervading space, 
Holds these bright orbs at peace in his embrace, 
Yet comprehends earth’s lowliest things in love. 
Oft, when that silent moon was sailing high, 

I’ve left my youthful sports to gaze; and now, 
When time with graver lines has marked my brow, 
Sweetly she shines upon my sobered eye. 

O may the light of Truth, my steps to guide, 

Shine on my eve of life—-shine soft and long abide. 





‘*My Native Village’? is Mr. Bryant’s best 
poem. It is his representative poem, as in popular 
regard ‘* Thanatopsis’’ is of its author. A coin- 
cidence so singular is rarely met with in literary 
history, where two brothers, at the same age in 
life, win celebrity by a single brief poem, each of 
which remain unsurpassed by the productions of 
riper years. I subjoin the poem in full: 


My NATIVE VILLAGE. 


There lies a village in a peaceful vale, 
With sloping hills and waving woods around, 
Fenced from the blast. There never ruder gale 
Bows the tall grass that covers all the ground; 
And planted shrubs are there, and cherished flowers, 
And brightest verdure born of gentle showers. 


’Twas there my young existence was begun ; 
My earliest sports were on its flowery green; 
And often, when my schoo!-boy task was done, 
I climbed its hills to view the pleasant scene, 
And stood and gazed till the sun’s setting ray 
Shone on the height—the sweetest of the day. 


There, when that hour of mellow light was come, 
And mountain shadows cooled the ripened grain, 
I watched the weary yeoman plodding home 
In the lone path that winds across the plain, 
To rest his limbs, and watch his child at play, 
And tell him o’er the labors of the day. 


And when the woods put on their autumn glow, 
And the bright sun came in among the trees, 

And leaves were gathered in the glen below, 
Swept softly from the mountain by the breeze, 

I wandered, till the starlight on the stream 

At length awake me from my dream. 


Ah! happy days, too happy to return, 

Fled on the wings of youth’s departed years: 
A bitter lesson has been mine to learn, 

The truth of life, its labors, pains, and fears, 
Yet does the.memory of my boyhood stay, 
A twilight of the brightness passed away. 


My thoughts steal back to that sweet village still ; 
Its flowers and peaceful shades before me rise ; 

The play-place and the prospect from the hills 
Its summer verdure and autumnal dyes; 

The present has its storms ; but, while they last, 

I shelter me in the delightful past. 





BE tEvE, and if thy faith be right, that insight 
which gradually transmutes faith into knowledge 
will be the reward of thy belief. 


THE cunning man thinks he can safely repose 
in your honor; but he will seek to defraud because 
he thinks you do not suspect him. 
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AN AMATEUR’S ADVENTURE. 


By J. A. 


THE attempt to find out why the devil has built | 
so many bridges, scooped out so many punch- 
bowls, dykes, basins and bays, or driven his spade | 
and pickaxe into so many chasms and passes, would 
be a fruitless one, I imagine; but certain it is, that | 
he has had a considerable hand in moulding some | 
of the boldest and most paintable parts of the 
world, if we are to take the fact of his name being 
associated with them as a proof that they are the | 
results of his superintendence. I will not stop | 
even to naine any of his works most familiar to | 
travellers and artists; all that I wish now to do is 
to relate an adventure that happened to my old 
chum, Michael Halliday, and myself, near the 
Devil’s Bridge, a particular example of Satan’s 
skill and handiwork on the Schuylkill, or rather 
on a boisterous tributary of it, a few miles above 
Wissahickon, and some twelve miles from the 
State-House, Philadelphia. At the time of which 
I am speaking, and when my friend and I[ were a 
good many years younger than we are 1ow, this 
spot seemed to me to be a very devilish sort of 
place indeed. We had not been over the St. 
Gothard then, nor caught a glimpse of the thou- 
sand-and-one far wilder and more picturesque 
localities on our own continent bearing his Satanic 
Majesty’s name. Knowing nothing better, it did 
well enough for us; and certainly the freshness of | 
our enjoyment was ample compensation for our | 
ignorance. It wasa bliss never surpassed by all 
our increased artistic powers and wider knowledge | 
of fine scenery. 

We tramped out there one day in late autumn, | 
and descended the wood-clad ravine which led | 
down to the rocky stream, whose waterfall, at the | 
farthest limit of our view, came sparkling, danc- | 
ing, gurgling, and dashing, and doing much of 
what Southey said the water does at Ladore. 
This we conceived would be the most attractive 
feature for a sketch; and to get a view of it from a | 
good point of vantage was our main object. We 
reached the bed of the river, and found no diffi- | 
culty in crossing from side to side, by hopping, | 
skipping and jumping upon the big boulders and | 
rocks that, from the comparatively low state of | 
the stream, were exposed in masses of various size | 


Howarp. 


_and form, round which the waters gurgled and 
_eddied bright and glittering, and with a music 


new and delightful to our ears. 

The fall itself was a meagre affair after all, but 
pretty enough to look at ; we had not then learned 
that as a rule waterfalls do not make good pic- 
tures. The rocky ledge over which the water 
poured was not above half covered, but it was 


| very pretty, and the vista leading up to it, shut in 


by steep-shelving crags, surmounted by young ash 
and oak trees, here and there almost arching 
across it, formed a lovely framework to the cen- 
tral point of light. We were obliged to retrace 
our steps across the straggling boulders before we 
could regain the upper bank, where the path by 


_ which we had descended wound through the dense 


forest. In fact, upon closer search, ve discovered 


that it was nearly the only place where it was pos- 


| sible to reach the stream itself, so closely is it 
| shut in by precipitous wooded banks. 


We at last determined on the place from which 
we would make our sketch. It was a huge, flat- 


_ topped rock, nearly in the centre of the stream, and 
_ easily reached by the aid of some half-dozen step- 
| ping stones. 


This would do capitally ; the com- 
position and effect were perfect, and we made up 


| our minds to set to work upon this pet subject 
_early next morning, with that determination 


which the youthful aspirant to the noble art of 
painting is known to possess, 
At daylight the following morning, Mike came 


| to me with the most forlorn expression of counte- 


nance. 


‘*It rains like fury, my dear fellow, coming 
| down in torrents; not a chance of putting your 


head outside the door for twenty-four hours, I can 
tell you. I shall go to bed again.”’ 
Mike was not goud at early rising, and nothing 


| but his artistic enthusiasm could have torn him 


from his bed so soon after dawn to examine the 
weather. Yes, it was a soaking morning; but it 
could not damp our ardor, and when a little 
before noon the clouds began to lift, and rays of 
sunshine glittered across the romantic glades of 
Fairmount Park, we made preparations for a start. 


Very spongy was the ground; and though it had 
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| 
ceased raining, the brisk wind, as it drifted heavy 


masses of the remnants of the rain-clouds across 


the sky, also besprinkled us pretty freely with | 


water from the shimmering leaves. 
Arrived on the bank from which our bit of 
table-land was accessible, we were somewhat dis- 


mayed to find our stepping-stones of yesterday not | 
nearly so numerous nor so much exposed. The 


river had evidently risen, but we thought nothing 
of this; and, with only a slight addition here and 
there to the length of our strides, and occasional 


I myself had been working for the last few 


| minutes at a corner of my sketch, and had not 


foot-wetting, without much difficulty we reached | 


our station in the middle of the stream. Here 
we unlimbered, arranged our stools side by side, 
got our frames and blocks and commenced our 
labor in earnest. The scene looked far finer than 
it had done on our previous visit. There was 
more water coming over the fall, and the ever- 
changing clouds and sunshine gave great variety 
to the light and shade, which, though puzzling to 
the painter, greatly enhanced the attractions of 
the spot. Mike and I had finished our pencil out- 
line much about the same time, when a passing 
shower obliged us to seek temporary refuge under 
our sketching umbrellas, which we had left on the 
bank ; for it was of course impossible to stick them 
in the hard rock on which we were sitting. 
got rather more wet-footed this time in going to 
and fro, but neither of us noticed that the river 
was still rising. Glorious sunshine burst out after 
the rain, and we were soon again intent on our 
drawing, perfectly undaunted by the dripping 
condition of everything around us. The rock on 
which we sat had a smooth, level top, about four 
feet long by three broad ; admirably adapted for 
our little settlement. We had our materials scat- 
tered about us; our pipes were laid down at our 
side until wanted again; the color-box, water- 
bottle, etc., handy to our reach. There was no 
more rain now ; the sun began to dry up the super- 
abundant moisture; the wind fell, and the weather 
settled into one of those warm, pleasant, quiet 
autumnal afternoons, when sketching out of doors 
becomes, to my thinking, the most enjoyable 
occupation in the world. 

Suddenly Mike (who seldom or never looks at 


Nature when he is painting, though he thinks he | 


does), glanced up and exclaimed: 

**T say, old fellow, look at the fall now; that’s 
the way we must have it. That’s something like 
a waterfall, if you please!’’ 


We | 








| 





noticed the waterfall for some time. It had in- 
creased tenfold—one huge boiling sheet of brown 
peat-colored foam came shooting over the full 
extent of the gap through which the stream at its 
highest level usually passed with ease. It was 
now strikingly grand; but our admiration for the 
sight which had brought us simultaneously to our 
feet, drawing-boards in hand, was short-lived, for 
Mike, more observant than I, pointed to the water 
just below us, saying: ‘* We must look sharp and 
get out of this, or else we shall be washed away !’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied ; ‘* but how are we to do it;’’ 
for as I spoke I saw that all our stepping-stones 
had disappeared, and the foaming, seething mass 
was tearing savagely all around us. In far less 
time than it has taken to write these words, the 
water rose like magic half-way up the sides of our 
table-rock, and every instant brought it horribly 
nearer to the top. As we turned and looked 
hopelessly from side to side for some means of 
retreat the bubbling, bottled, porter-like fluid 
wetted our boats. ‘Together we stooped to seize 
the color-boxes, but as we did this a fierce swirl 
of the torrent washed them out of our reach, and 
they disappeared in a second. 

Feeling certain at least of a ducking, and wish- 
ing to save my sketch, with a desperate effort I 
flung it high up into the brush-wood on the bank 
by which we had descended, and which lay just 
abreast of our rock. It was only a stone’s throw, 
and the board fell with a clatter among the trees. 
Mike instantly followed my example, and with 
like success ; but now the water was well up round 
our ankles, rising momentarily higher and higher, 
and lugging at us with such a force that we could 
feel our foothold was fast giving way. 

Something must be done. 

‘« Mike,’’ I cried, ‘‘I’ll try and step on to the 
next stone towards the shore. I know where- 
abouts it is, though deeper down than this; see if 
you can come too—follow me closely, and watch 
where I put my feet.” 

The words had scarcely left my lips when, pro- 
ceeding to carry out my vain intention of striking 
the nearest stone, my legs were washed from 
under me, and I was turned head over heels into 
the boiling abyss, whose waters gurgled in my 
ears and glistened in my eyes. Iwas washed away 


like a fly, and received two or three blows on my 
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body from the rough projecting rocks in and about 
the bottom of the stream. 

Now, fortunately, I was a pretty good .water- 
dog, and retaining my presence of mind, I was 
perfectly sensible of the danger there would be of 
getting stunned if my head came against any of 
the boulders. I even remembered before I came 
to the surface, that there was another and deeper 
fall but a few hundred yards down the stream. I 
had no fear of drowning if my senses were not 
knocked out of me, and I found myself rising 
with my hands involuntarily held over my head 
as if to protect it, for it must be borne in mind 
that I was being carried forward by the rapid at 
a tremendous pace, more like a cork than any- 
thing else. 

The second fall, which I knew I was speedily 
approaching, was the source of my greatest anxiety. 
Swimming was out of the question. If I attempted 
to strike out for the shore, as I did at first, my hands 
and arms were so mangled with hidden rocks that 
I feared being disabled. It was a moment of 
extreme peril, for a very few more yards would 
bring me to the top of the second fall, which 
would inevitably finish me. Just then, when hope 
seemed utterly flying from me, and I was endeav- 
oring to nerve myself for the big descent, suddenly, 
and with a tremendous access of power, the water 
whirled and spun me around for about half a 
minute, as if I had been a top. I was in very 
deep water now, and I made one or two desperate 
efforts to swim, and from the centre I managed to 
struggle to the edge of the whirlpool; then, by a 
supreme effort, I found myself in calm water, 
within arm’s-lengtk of the precipitous bank of the 
river. There was not much of a finger-hold; but 


still, with the proverbial desperation of the drown- 


ing man, I did somehow manage to hook my nails 
into a cranny, and then got a very slight footing. 
The water, though up to my shoulders, was not 
pulling at me now, and I felt able to rest'and to 
look about me. 

As I did so the first thing that met my gaze was 
Mike coming down the stream, full pelt in my 
wake. Being a tall, heavy man, twice my size, 
he had not lost his footing quite so easily as I had 
done, and so was a little behind me. The torrent, 
however, buffeted him no less than it had done 
me, and directly he reached the eddy, he too 
became a helpless cork, gyrating in its midst. I 
shouted, ‘‘strike out!’’ he heard me and obeyed, 








and in another moment was by my side a little 
lower down the stream, holding on, as the sailors 
say, by his eyebrows. We had a parley as to what 
we would do. A yard higher or lower than where 
we were, the current would again catch us, and 
we would be for a second time exposed to the 
danger of being carried over the other fall. Then 
occurred one of those ludicrous incidents which I 
incline to think do sometimes go hand in hand 
with the most imminent peril; indeed, despite its 
extreme danger, the whole affair had not been 
devoid of a certain air of comicality. But now we 
could not refrain from grinning to each other, as 
we saw our two caps come whirling down the 
stream exactly as their owners had done. The 
eddy caught them and they were spun round and 
round for a minute or two, and then floated gently 
up alongside of us. I caught mine, and, as if I 
was not wet enough already, gave myself a shower- 
bath by trying to put it on my head. Then I 
made a feeble attempt to throw_it on to the trees, 
which hung not so very far above us; I failed, 
and it fell for a second time into the rapids. A 
second time it was swept into the eddy, whirled 
round as before and brought up quietly to my 
side. 

Still, what was to be done? We could not stay 
there till the flood subsided ; in fact the chances 
were it would increase. I stretched up my hand 
to an overhanging bough and could just get hold 
of a leaf. With the utmost care I pulled it down 
until I caught a twig, and then a slightly thicker 
branch, and then a thicker still. I called to Mike 
to remain quiet and at last I had a firm bough 
within my grasp. Yet the sides of the rock were 
very precipitous, and though not high just here, 
the earthy top with its protruding roots of trees 
was much above my reach. Nevertheless by using 
great caution I brought the ash sapling well over 
the face of the little cliff, and it was luckily strong 
enough to bear me as I scaled the ascent by its 
aid. I then ran to a similar tree which grew just 
above my friend’s position, and bending it over 
with equal caution, he eventually caught it, and 
with the assistance of a hand from me, he was at 
last brought safely on to dry ground. 

There is little more to be said. It wasa very 
narrow escape, and quite certain it is, that although 
swimming was out of the question, yet had we not 
been adepts in the art and thoroughly used to the 
water, we should inevitably have been drowned. 
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MENDELSSOHN 
By S. 


UNQUESTIONABLY the most striking passage in 
the history of music is the rise and unbroken con- 
tinuity of that series of composers that has made 
Germany, for ihe last century and a half, the 
musical centre of the world. 
of German poetry began almost simultaneously. 
The thunders with which Bach, from his organ, 
inaugurated the grandest triumphs of the one art, 


were scarcely subsided before Klopstock, in his | 


Odes, sang a noble advent hymn to the Augustan 
era of the other. They were alike, too, in rapid 
progress toward perfection, 


As poetry has culminated in Goethe, who has | 


himself shown how his all-inclusive genius repre- 
sented that which had gone before so at a later 
period, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy resumed in 
the great circle of his creative power those splen- 
dors of musical faculty that had preceded him. 
From Bach down to Beethoven there is no great 
composer with whom Mendelsshon had not much 
in common, though, as we shall see, he had his 
own matter and mode of the loftiest order. We 
do not indeed mean to say that the actual pro- 


ducts of Mendelssohn’s genius fully bear out an | 


analogy with Goethe. ‘‘ Ars longa, vita brevis’’ 
was more mournfully true for the composer than 
for the poet. ‘Though the former early began his 
work, and bent to it with a brave earnestness 
through all his brief career, many a golden link is 
wanting to the chain with which we might have 
taken the full measure of his powers. 

The general parallel between German music 
and German poetry fails in one particular. Other 
countries besides Germany had great living poets; 
but the music of that land was the music of the 
whole world. In imaginative writing England 
had great names, and also France; but the stur- 
diest patriotism of both could but admit that there 
were but one Haydn, one Mozart, one Beethoven. 
The only other contemporary school of music, 
that of Italian opera, serves by contrast with its 
own light and sensuous character to show where 
the soul and intellect of the art found their native 
energy. The Rhine and its wines were not more 
unique phenomena to the touring and drinking 


The greatest period | 
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| sprang into being in their neighborhood was to 
| all lovers of the tuneful art. 


After the existence of this concentrated interest 
| for*more than a hundred years, Mendelssohn, in 
succession to Beethoven, was its direct heir. In 
| the presence of Weber, Meyerbeer and Spohr, he 

was facile princeps among the composers of his 
| time and country. Asa proof and consequence 
| of this, there is now scarcely a performance of 
| high-class music in any part of the world, from 
the programme of which Mendelssohn’s name is 
| omitted. How and under what circumstances he 
obtained this great position within the few years 
vouchsafed to him, is an inquiry we hope not 
without interest to general readers. 

In the early life of this man not one favorable 
omen for a noble future was wanting. The very 
race from which he sprang was the primeval foun- 
tain of sacred melody. He held kinship to Mi- 
riam and ‘‘the sweet singer of Israel.’’ His 
more immediate genealogy was not undistin- 
guished. His grandfather was Moses Mendels- 
| sohn, a kind of Hebrew German Plato, who, in the 
years when German literature was putting on its 
strength, stood forth with mild philosophic coun- 
tenance by the side of Lessing, Wieland and 
Klopstock, and was in no degree dwarfed by the 
stature of his contemporaries. ‘To the dignified 
theism of the grandfather, the sacred music of the 
grandson seems to succeed in the same relative 
order as the new to the old dispensation. 

While, however, a great German philosopher 
was well enough for the penultimate link in the 
great composer’s ancestry, the ultimate was still 
better; for his father was a rich banker, possess- 
ing all the resources to lavish upon the culture of 
his son, and an eye to see in him something 
worthy to tax them all. The genial banker occu- 
pied his proud intermediate position between 
Moses and Felix without sharing the genius of 
either; but that position was not to him the 
‘* point of indifference,’’ for he showed a humor- 
ous appreciation of the honor in his habitual 
saying, ‘‘ When I was a boy the people used to 
call me the son, now they call me the father of 
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to the early direction of the composer’s powers | 


that blessed influence that has entered as a primary | 
element into nearly all that is great in human | 
deed—the fostering care of a tender and thought- | 
ful mother. She was of a distinguished family of | 
the name of Bartholdy; but it was her chief dis- | 
tinction and happiness that she 
gave to her son his last name 
and his first musical impressions. 

Mendelssohn, the second of 

four children, was born in Ham- 
burg on the 3d of February, 
1809, in a house behind the 
Church of St. Michael, which 
house the author of the Ger- 
man ‘* Memorial’’ takes care to 
inform us was left standing by 
the great fire—a circumstance 
which, in these degenerate days, 
we find it difficult to attribute 
to any remains of that musical 
susceptibility which the elements 
were wont to show in the days 
of Orpheus and ‘‘old Amphion.” 
The child’s leading taste dis- 
played itself at an amazingly 
early age, and it was carefuily 
nurtured and every appliance 
furnished for its development. 
No need in his case, as in poor 
little Handel’s, for stealthy mid- 
night interviews with a smug- 
gled clavichord in asecret attic ; 
nor as in the case of Bach, for 
copying whole books of studies 
by moonlight for want of the 
candle, churlishly denied. 

His childhood and youth present as fair a | 
picture of healthy and liberal culture as educa- 
tional records can show. A warm and discerning 
affection charged the atmosphere in which he 
grew up with every influence that could elicit 
and strengthen his latent capabilities. About his 
third or fourth year his family removed to Berlin, 
and here, under the training of Berger, he acquired 
his mastery over the piano, which in his eighth 
year he played with wonderful finish; while in 
the theory of music he had made so much pro- 
gress under rough old Zelter—best known as the | 
friend and correspondent of Goethe—that his 
tutor was fond of telling with a grim smile, how 


| tition. 
_Goethe was interested in the boy chiefly as a 
_ musical prodigy, but he soon found in him points 


| own genius. 


the child had detected in a concerto of Bach six 
of those dread offences against the grammar of 
music—consecutive fifths. “The lad plays the 


piano like the devil,” says Zelter to Goethe, among 
many other ejaculations of wonder at the early 
musical development of his pupil. 


SG 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


Finally, in 1821, he brought the lad on a visit 
to Goethe at Weimar, and with this event com- 
menced the long-standing friendship and corres- 
pondence between the composer and the poet. 
We find among Goethe’s minor pvems, a stanza 
commemorative of this visit and inviting its repe- 
It is to be presumed that at this period 


of closer intellectual contact with the circle of his 
The immense musical faculty of 
Mendelssohn was not allowed to stunt and maim 


his other powers of mind. He was a good clas- 
sical scholar, and in 1826 he drew warm praise 
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from Goethe by a translation of the Andria of 
Terrence. He was skillful, too, in drawing, and 
could afterwards fix his impressions of the He- 
brides or the Alps, in other forms than they 
assumed in his great pictorial symphonies. This 
became to him a great resource as a diversion to 
his mind in the intervals of his wonderful musical 
activity. In general art criticism he displayed an 
insight and knowledge which might have done 
credit to the spécialité of Waagen. Mendelssohn’s 
mind was, indeed, as rich and facile in all depart- 
ments of modern intellectual culture, as if he had 
no specialty of his own. 

But whatever might be the sources of Goethe’s 
regard for Mendelssohn, there is evidence enough 
of its strength. When the young composer, on 
his first visit to England in 1829, was thrown 
from a gig in London and wounded in the knee, 
the poet wrote to Zelter thus: ‘*I wish to learn 
if favorable news has been heard from the worthy 
Felix. I take the highest interest in him, and am 
in the highest degree anxious that one who has 
done so much should not be hindered in his pro- 
gress by a miserable accident. Say something to 
reassure me.’’ And when, in 1830, Mendelssohn 
had spent a pleasant fortnight at Weimar, Goethe 
thus characteristically reported to himself the 
result of this visit : 

‘*His presence was particularly beneficial to 
me, for I find my relation to music is ever the 
same; I hear it with pleasure, sympathy and re- 
flection, but I like most its history; for who 
understands any phenomenon if he is not master 
of the course of its development? It was, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance to find that Felix 
possesses a commendable insight into this grada- 
tion, and fortunately his good memory brings 
before him the classics of every mode at pleasure. 
From fhe epoch of Bach downward he has brought 
to life again for me Mozart, Haydn and Gluck ; 
has given me adequate ideas of the great modern 
theorists; and, finally, made me feel and reflect 
on his own productions, and so is departed with 
my best blessings.’’ 

The original works thus mentioned may seem 
to be brought into perilous conjunction with the 
greatest names of the musical Pantheon; but to 
those who know them there will seem nothing 
anomalous in the association, ‘‘ Although scarcely 
twenty years old,’’ says Mr. Benedict, ‘‘he had 
at this period composed his ‘ Ottetto,’ three quar- 





quartettes for piano and string instruments, two 
sonatas, two symphonies, his first violin quartette, 
several operas, a great number of separate Lieder, 
or songs, and the immortal overture to ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’’’ In some of these there 
were the inevitable crudities of boyish ambition ; 
for the wings of early genius are not equable in 
their very first movements. In most of them, 
however, and notably in the great Shaksperean 
overture, composed at the age of sixteen, there 
are all the splendid vigor and symmetry of the 
young eagle sunning his newly-perfected pinions. 

This rapid outburst of a fresh and consummate 
creative power, differing essentially from all its 
predecessors, is not to be lazily regarded as an 
event of ordinary evolution, nor are its results to 
be valued only for their novel go#¢ upon a jaded 
mental palate. The unlikeness of genius in its 
essence to any other thing dreamt of in our phi- 
losophy is there realized almost to our very senses. 
An ardent and thoughtful boy—but one to whom 
leap-frog and cricket are by no means unfamiliar 
processes—takes his Wieland Shakspeare, and is 
caught away by the moonlit fantasy of the great 
fairy drama. He feels the beauty of the scene 
translating itself into exquisite rhythm in his 
brain, and, impelled by a resistless inspiration, he 
throws all the resources of his art into the process, 
until the trickishness of Puck, the delicate grace 
of Titania, and the elfish majesty of Oberon, are so 
made to alternate and to blend in the movement, 
that it forms a perfect tone picture of the poet’s 
dream, finally fading away in a few high, soft 
chords, like a dissolving view, at the first obtru- 
sive ray of sunshine. Everywhere a genial and 
fluent fancy is apparent, but this by no means 
completes the wonder. The boy has that great 
cunning of his art so to control his melodic con- 
ceptions, and knit them up into strength by the 
use and distribution of modern orchestral re- 
sources, that the science seems a portion of the 
inspiration, and the dream is the more dream-like 
that thought is woven into its filmiest tissue. 
And so the youthful hand jots the signs which fix 
and convey his ideas, and henceforth there is in 
the world a new pleasure and a pleasure of a new 
kind. It is unfortunately possible that some may 


see in all this only a fresh impulse to an already 
too strenuous cord; but in the mature and mas- 
terly workmanship of the boy Mendelssohn, we 
discern a clear pledge of a new endowment for 
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the world, and see something of that stout fibre 
out of which is spun the thread of a great destiny. 
We now understand something of old Zelter’s 
prophetic raptures. 








—— 
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It was the performance of his ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’”’ in London which initiated Men- 
delssohn’s great and ever-increasing English repu- 
tation. 
there, he became after this so frequent a visitor 


in England, with such an accession of pleasure 


and repute on each occasion, that his name and 
fame seemed to become as steadily English as 


were those of the more thoroughly domiciled | 


Handel in his day. Nine times he came to Eng- 
land, finding in its scenery and society, and in 
the immense executive resources placed at his dis- 
posal, constant impulses towards new ‘‘ heavens 





Without taking up any permanent abode | 


| of invention,’’ which continually opened up be- 
fore his daring intuition. It is true his life was 
spent mainly in the fatherland, and his journeys out 
of it were not always in the direction of England. 





MENDELSSOHN AND His MUusICAL FRIENDS. 


| In Italy, for instance, he imbibed with intense 
| enjoyment that air to which the artists of all lands 
| go to see their own aims and outlines clearly. 
Rome was to him, as to all men of his tempera- 
ment, at once a school and a shrine; and the 
| society which he enjoyed there, of such men as 

Vernet, Bunsen, Liszt and Berlioz, must have ex- 
_erted a healthy and expansive influence upon his 
mind, But Italy could not supply the aliment 
| needful for his earnest and active nature; and 

London and Birmingham were really more to this 

man than Rome and Naples. In Paris, whither 
| he went twice, he found nothing to induce a 
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frequent recurrence of his visits. At Dusseldorf, 
Leipsic and Berlin, he spent fourteen active and 
checkered years, through which we cannot min- 
utely follow him, holding various appointments, 
and producing a constant succession of works in 
every department of musical composition, the 
products of each year gaining in depth and gran- 
deur until his genius and fame reached their cul- 
minating point in the marvelous inspiration of 
‘* Elijah.” 

By social position, by the happy balance of his 
own cultivated nature, and by that greatest of 
mortal blessing, a thoroughly sympathetic mar- 
riage, Mendelssohn was sure in any place to find 
his enjoyment ef life less influenced by local lim- 
itations than most men find it. He was compara- 
tively exempt from that wretched class of incidents 
which has infused into the lives of so many com- 
posers all the bitterness of Marah. But this 
exemption, in Germany, could not be entire. At 
Dusseldorf the joint management of the theatre 
bred a coolness and ultimate alienation between 
Mendelssohn and Immermann, the poet, even after 
that sacred symbol of German friendship, the 
pronoun ‘‘dz,” had passed between them, Leip- 
sic was enthusiastic, and Mendelssohn was _ its 
favorite; but a composer like Schumann could be 
its favorite too, and it could yield to the arrogant 
dogma of Wagner that Mendelssohn was ‘‘ mechan- 
ical ;’’ and so, hardly was the *‘ tavorite’’ off the 
scene when * Elijah’’ was performed to a room 
half filled. Berlin had its royal commissions for 
Mendelssohn, with some pleasure and much profit 
appended ; but in the city of cliques and criticism, 
with its intellectual atmosphere rarefied to the last 
point of negation by Voltaireism and Hegelism, 
his genial nature must have feli as if in an ex- 
hausted receiver. 

‘The composer’s connection with England was 
checkered with no such désagrémens. His love of 
that country took root early, and the plant, when 
acclimated, grew as hardily as a native. With his 
acute and observant mind he must have soon seen 
that whatever fame he gained there was safe and 
permanent, That very matter-of-fact tendency 
which his countrymen have sometimes charged 

“against Englishmen, and which has, perhaps, 
hindered them from being so rich in productive 
and executive musical ability as other nations, is 
favorable to their prompt and steady recognition 
of any true talent of that kind which may appeal 





to them. The products of such a talent are tested 
at once by their consonance to truth and nature, 
and not by arbitrary canons of criticism and 
scholastic preferences; and judgments so founded 
are not lightly disturbed. 

The faculty which in England finds the simplest 
national air to be true and pleasant is the same 
which has successively and firmly appropriated 
the grandest strains of Handel, Beethoven, and 
Haydn; and it was the same faculty which at 
once founded in Mendelssohn’s overture to the 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ that mental affin- 
ity for his subject which stamped thé composer as 
a true artist. After this there was no danger that 
in England, at least, he should ever be considered 
‘*dry’’ or ‘* mechanical,’’ and we are not aware 
to this day that any regret was expressed there 
that he was not more original in the spasmodic 
‘* Tannhaiiser ’’ sense of the word. How many 
securities, and in what rapid succession, he after- 
wards placed between himself and any such absurd 
regrets we need not here recount. 

He gave England much, but from England he 
won no niggardly response. It is not mere insular 
complacency in an Englishman to assert that there 
all the greatest works of Mendelssohn woke the 
echoes of the world. The sympathy which they 
elicited in London and elsewhere was the electric 
current, and the British press was the conducting 
medium through which his fame flashed over 
Europe, including Germany itself. In England 
the taste of the public had been kept faithfully 
true to the large and solid type of musical struc- 
ture by the constant performance of oratorio. 
The master works of Handel and the ‘‘ Creation ”’ 
of Haydn had for many years been far more fre- 
quently produced in England than in any other 
European country. So familiar had the wonderful 
choral movements of these works become, that in 
many a country village the assembled peasants or 
artisans might be heard ‘ practicing,’’ with clear 
or cracked voice, the invocation to the Everlast- 
ing Doors, or the ascription by the Heavens of 
Glory to God, while every plain and plastered 
‘¢conventicle’’ was doubly consecrated in its turn 
by the sound of the one great Hallelujah. In the 
large towns these works were known to a great 
proportion of the people of all classes. It wasa 


grateful change for the workman to pass from the 
thunder of looms and jennies to the more harmo- 
nious resonance of Handel, while the shop-keeper 
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gladly betook himself for a Christmas treat to his 
twentieth hearing of the ‘‘ Messiah ;’’ and it is 
out of these circumstances that has arisen that 
singular vocal efficiency which has given to the 
Lancashire chorus so wide a fame. 

But this interest and efficiency arose from the 
very narrowness of the field within which, up to 
that period, they could be displayed. Handel 
was in oratorio not only supreme, but almost 
alone. Besides Haydn, no other great composer 
took up an abiding position within the sacred 
circle of scriptural drama. Mozart had written 
no oratorios. One movement only of Beethoven’s 
‘“*Mount of Olives’’—the Hallelujah—has ever 
seized upon the popular imagination, while the 
ingeniously modulated music of Spohr’s ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion’’ and ‘‘ Last Judgment” seems too thin and 
filmy to lodge within the common memory. It 
seemed indeed doubtful whether any composer 
could or would arise who might combine to the 
breadth and body of Handelian ideas all the won- 
derful uses which the orchestra has developed in 
the last hundred years. 

The sway of Mendelssohn’s baton dissipated 
this doubt. ‘St. Paul,’’ ‘*The Hymn of Praise,” 
and ‘‘ Elijah’”’ appeared successively. They were 
felt to be emphatically new, yet great enough to 
be matched with the old. The special triumph of 
these works is, that they met with their earliest 
and fullest acceptance in the country, where the 
stature of Handel was the inevitable standard 
applied to them. Here at last was music which 
neither asked for any reduction of the proportions 
of the temple of religious musical inspiration, nor 
set us to perform chamber devotions in a cathe- 
dral. Amidst all those qualities of fullness, fresh- 
ness and finish, which are more expressly elements 
of modern composition, was recognized that struc- 
tural grandeur, both in the successive movements 
and in the total dramatic design, which was the 
attribute of an older time. For such reasons 
these works were sure of a wider and heartier 
appreciation in England than any musical compo- 
sitions have ever or anywhere met with on their 
first presentation. 

Enthusiastic ovations for the composer on con- 
ducting his works, show how the faculty of the 
country had been unconsciously trained for their 
recognition. It had hungered and thirsted for 
music of this express order. We well remember 
the scene in the Great Hall of one of the provincial 








cities, when, in April of the fatal year 1847, Men- 
delssohn in person unrolled, as it were, the great 
harmonies of his ‘‘ Elijah’’ before six thousand 
people, to most of whom the name and genius of 
Handel were familiar. The interest, amounting 
indeed to excitement, everywhere displayed, was 
curious and suggestive to one who could so far 
free himself from the same feeling as to become 
an observer. Every member of the executing 
force, from the ‘‘ first ladies’ in front to the agi- 
tator of 4ympani in the remotest rear, seemed bent 
with earnest devotion on realizing the great artis- 
tic will, which gleamed with regal power and 
courtesy from the dark eyes and pale face of the 
composer. <A motion of the hand drew the great 
composite choral unity through transitions and 
shades of tone which no nicety of the conductor’s 
art or docility of the executive medium had ever 
produced in our hearing. 

The whole vast area was charged with one vast 
emotion of wonder and delight. The dramatic 
interest of the scenes of drought and of rain 
seemed reproduced with a double significance. 
As regards sacred composition the heavens had 
long been ‘‘as brass’’ to laments and invocations ; 
but here at length were ‘‘ the water-floods,’’ and 
the great chorus. ‘‘Thfnks be to God!”’ re- 
sounded as if in its own existence were sufficient 
motive for the grateful adoration it embodied. 

But if in this sense Mendelssohn was the prophet 
instrumental in quenching such a noble thirst, the 
prophet, too, who in the language addressed to 
him by Prince Albert in this very year when sur- 
rounded by the Baal-worship of corrupted art, 
had been able by his genius and science to pre- 
serve faithfully the worship of true art, he was no 
less the prophet (and where, alas! is his mantle ?) 
destined to be too soon caught up from the sphere 
of his earthly labors, to be followed with sorrow- 
ing looks along the shining track of his transla- 
tion. 

From this last visit to England, he went worn 
and weary back to Germany. In Frankfort he 
received news of the sudden death of his sister, 
Madame Hansel, to whom he had always been 
ardently attached. He fell to the ground witha 
shriek, and though he afterwards rallied, and even 
labored hard, because, as he often remarked to his 
wife, ‘‘ the time of rest was approaching for him, 
too,’’ the blow was already struck upon his fine 
nervous system, which was to shatter and destroy 
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it. In October he wrote his last composition, a 
solemn melody to a night song of Eichendorf, 
** Departed is the Light of Day,’’ and on the 4th 
of November he expired in his thirty-ninth year. 

This event will be remembered even through 
the wild whirl of events—revolutions and wars— 
which have filled the interval. In England, for 
reasons already intimated, Mendelssohn’s death 
was felt by multitudes to be a personal sorrow. 
The saying, ‘‘let who will make the laws of a 
nation, if 1 may make its songs,’’ was probably 
elicited by a perception of the relative amounts of 
influence involved in the two spheres; but it might 
also have been dictated by a foresight of the more 
tender regard which the very memory of the song- 
maker would awake after his songs were all made. 

When a philosopher, a statesman, or a writer 
dies, the nation mourns with a general and equable 
sorrow; but the emotion which follows to the 
grave a great master of song, if less general—as 
being limited by conditions of faculty and culture 
—is deeper and more impassioned. The gain of 
an invention, a law, or a victory, is recognized 
by the intell ct ; but a new masterpiece of musical 
art addresses itself direct to the soul. Fine music 
always carries with it something of appeal to per- 
sonal feeling, and is personally responded to in 
the enthusiasm it elicits. It embodies the affec- 
tions even more than the mental power of the 
artist, and it is the affections which it elicits and 
grasps. Another statesman, as wise as the last, 
may come and carry on his work ; but when Men- 
delssohn dies, an individual charm is gone clear 
out of the world and cannot be renewed even by 
one greater than himself. 

Mendelssohn, too, died young, almost as young 
as was Mozart at his death. In both cases exces- 
sive application brought on the weakness which 
prematurely destroyed them, and ir*both cases 
the power of genius waxed greater up to the very 
time when that destruction arrived. The ‘‘Elijah” 
was to Mendelssohn what the *‘ Requiem’’ was to 
Mozart, the crowning work on which were lavished 
the splendors of a matured and chastened imagi- 
nation, and the resources of a consummate com- 
posing skill. 

The ancients piously accepted the death of 
youthful greatness as showing the love the gods 
had for it; and we might almost have dreamed 
that Mendelssohn’s spirit had been supernaturally 
sublimed into fitness forthe reception of har- 





monies nobler than his own, which ‘‘ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive.’’? But no such dream could beguile 
the natural regret everywhere felt that the school 
of grand oratorio was not to be further enriched 
by a faculty which had as yet only had time to 
show its wonderful capabilities. 

With this painful sense of personal deprivation 
was mingled a boding fear that Mendelssohn’s 
death was the death of the greatest productive era 
the art of music has ever known. This fear has 
derived nothing but confirmation from the interval 
that has since elapsed. It may be premature to 
presume on the exhaustion of the soil that has 
yielded such continuous and splendid fruit; but 
for the present, at least, the harvest is over. In 
music, as in literature, we have come upon the 
critical age, which invariably follows the creative. 
The eye is turned to the past, and the ear follows 
in the same direction. We have now only too 
little leisure to collect and collate our classics, 
without the attention being distracted by compe- 
titive novelties. 

The life and labors of Mendelssohn thus were 
ended. In glancing at the labors in relation to 
the life, we are first struck with the vastness of 
their quantity. A hundred works, many of them 
of the fullest proportion, testify to an industry 
almost unparalleled. But, indeed, composition 
was not the task—it was the instinctive occupation 
of Mendelssohn’s mind. At all times and in all 
places, he was engaged in the conception or de- 
velopment of musical ideas. This process was 
incessantly carried on during his numerous jour- 
neys, and at every resting-place his first require- 
ment was a table, that the results might be securely 
noted. Music was at once the medium and 
material of his thoughts, and those thoughts flowed 
with a freedom only less wonderful than their 
symmetry and intrinsic worth. 

It is said that his music to the ‘* Antigone’”’ was 
the work of only eleven days, a feat that equals 
Handel’s alleged composition of the ‘* Messiah,”’ 
in only three weeks. He was present in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on an occasion when Han- 
del’s ‘Coronation Anthem’’ was, with other 
works, to be performed. The concert was already 
begun when it was discovered that a recitation, 
the words of which appeared in the text-books 
given to the public, was omitted from the part- 
copies. Noticing the perplexity of the managers, 
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Mendelssohn quietly said, ** Waita little, I will help 
you ;’’ and sitting down, composed within half an 
hour a recitative with complete orchestral accom- 
paniments, which was recopied, distributed and, 
while yet wet from the pen, were played at sight. 

How spontaneous not only his thoughts and feel- 
ings, but even impressions derived from scenery, 
took with them a melodious form is shown in the 
origin of his finest overture. On his return from 
Scotland, in his early life, his sisters entreated 
him to tell them something of the Hebrides. 
‘‘ That cannot be /o/d,”’ he said; ‘it can only be 
played.’’ And seating himself at the piano, he 
improvised the beautiful theme which he after- 
wards expanded into the ‘‘ Overture to Fingal’s 
Cave.’’ ‘The ‘‘ Songs without Words,’’ which are 
now among the most popular parlor music in the 
world, had a similar origin in the habitual necessity 
for musical expression in place of verbal. The 
apparent anomaly involved in their titles ceases 
when it is remembered that these charming word- 
less lyrics were really the native language of the 
composer, and that he is in them as truly descrip- 
tive, thoughtful, impassioned, or even satirical, as 
if he had held the pen of Barry Cornwall or Hein- 
rich Heine. That they convey varied impressions 
to different minds by no means implies that the 
ideas embodied in them by the composer were not 
clear and specific. What they mean we should be 
sorry here to guess, with the knowledge that most 
musical readers have somewhere near them some 





more pleasant interpreter, holding the known cre- 
dentials of sensibility and fancy! 

Felix Mendelssohn was a bright being of this 
nature, manly, genial, refined, having little of the 
eccentric and aggressive tendency which creates 
adventure, but animated with a tender enthusiasm, 
and calmed with a consciousness of beneficent 
power. His life will be found true to the lofty 
spirit of his labors, and the man will appear as 
great as the artist. Gifts of genius were in him 
united to the most careful culture, tenderness of 
heart to sharpness of understanding, playful facil- 
ity in everything that he attempted to powerful 
energy for the highest tasks. A noble feeling of 
gratitude penetrated his pure heart at every good 
thing that fell to his lot. This pious disposition 
—pious in the best sense of that term—was the 
secret of his constant readiness to give pleasure 
and to show active sympathy. Were it conceiv- 
able that all his works should perish, the remem- 
brance of his poetic nature would alone suffice to 
afford the German public the great satisfaction of 
thinking that such a being was born in their midst, 
and bloomed and ripened there. Well was he 
named Felix, to whom it was given in so short a 
life to contribute so much to the happiness of 
many future lives, and in whom experience of 
many joys and sympathy with many sorrows codp- 
erated with an imagination rare in its realizing force 
to keep unbroken the great circle of his power in 
artistic expression. 
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By GErorGE BIRDSEYE. 


II. 


In the last paper of this series justice was en- 
deavored to be done to the name and fame of 
Stephen C. Foster, whose homely but exquisite 
songs will ever echo throughout the land he loved, 
a fitting requiem to his memory; and in this 
present article it is a pleasant task to speak of one 
to whom music lovers owe many a glad hour, the 
merited popularity of whose songs, that ever 
breathe of love, religion, home, and country, of 
all that makes life worth the living, places him as, 
in many qualities, one of the legitimate successors 

Vor. XII—10 





GEORGE F. RooT:* 


to the ‘Song Writer of America,”’ in the hearts 
of the people—George F. Root, the author of the 
‘*Battle Cry of Freedom,’’ ‘Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp,’’ ‘‘ Hazel Dell,’’ ‘* Rosalie, the Prairie 
Flower,’’ and many another of our old home-loved 
songs. 

Mr. George F. Root is more fortunate than 
most men in having three great States to claim 
him as their own, each proud to call him her child. 
Born, as his name would possibly suggest, so thor- 
oughly Yankee is it, in the good old State of 
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Massachusetts, in Sheffield, Berkshire County, and 
spending the earlier years of his manhood in the 
good old city of Boston, maturing and developing 
his mind and capacities in the busy metropglis of 
New York, and now settling himself down in Chi- 
cago, in the striding State of Illinois, he combines 
in himself the cultured taste of the first, the busi- 
ness acumen of the second, and the wonderful, 
strong go-aheadativeness of the third, in an emi- 
nently high degree. 

The Housatonic Valley, that cradled his infancy, 
with its beautiful river singing a ceaseless lullaby, 
and the old Berkshire hiils and dales, that touched 
the land, as far as eye could see, with graceful 
dimplements, first planted in his eager soul that 
almost idolatrous love of the beautiful in nature 
that has ever shown forth in his creations; while 
the singing stream, the warblers of the forest, and 
the low, murmurous stir of leaves, all tended to 
foster the passion for music born in him, and part 
of his very being. 

He was brought up on the old farm at home, 
and the usual toil of a farmer’s son, and the ele- 
mentary studies of the district school, occupied his 
boyhood years; yet he found time, even amid 
these employments, almost instinctively to learn, 
and even to perfect himself in, numerous musical 
instruments. 

This came to be his darling occupation; and 
already, at the age of but eighteen years, he 
had devoted his coming life to the Queen of the 
Muses. 

At about this time the farm had become to him 
wearisome and monotonous ; ambition had already 
begun to whisper to him of greater things of which 
he might be capable. It was indeed genius strug- 
gling for recognition and appreciation. He began 
to feel that his place should be in a great city, in 
the midst of the great human strife; that there his 
musical proficiency might benefit him in a variety 
of ways, not the. least of which was that it might 
afford him the means of support independent of 
home. 

He being the eldest of eight children, his desire 
was encouraged; and, obtaining consent of his 
parents, he left his old home and came to the big 
city of Boston to seek his fortune. 

There he wandered about, hopelessly for a long 
while, just escaping the temptation to join the 
orchestra of a theatre, to which his excellent at- 
tainment upon the flute made him eligible, but 
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which would have been, to his genius and attain- 
ments, the ‘‘ Tomb of the Capulets.’’ 

While still undecided as to how to shape his 
future course, some opportunity was offered him 
by Mr. A. N. Johnson to test his powers as a 
teacher. Mr. Johnson was then a successful 
organist and instructor in Boston. 

He took young Root into his music school on 
trial for a time; but so greatly pleased was he 
with our young enthusiast’s natural aptitude for 
the profession, that he not only gave him a per- 
manent position, but gave him a home in his own 
house. 

Through his untiring energy, and the kindness 
and assistance of his employer, he was soon enabled 
to earn a comfortable living for himself; nor did 
he, in his increasing prosperity, forget to render 
assistance to the growing family he had left at 
home. 

About a year after, youthful as he was, he was 
made a partner by his employer, Mr. Johnson, in 
his class teachings, which had then become a very 
lucrative business. At the same time his means 
were further increased by salaries from the Winter 
street and Park street churches, to which he was 
fortunate enough to have been appointed in full 
charge of the music. 

For five years this agreeable association with 
Mr. Johnson was continued ; when he was per- 
suaded to come to New York city by Mr. Jacob 
Abbott, well known to our literature, who offered 
him, among other sufficient inducemeats, the posi- 
tion of musical instructor in Abbott’s Institute. 

In a short time after his connection with that 
institute, he found himself, almost before he could 
realize it, fully occupied in teaching at Springler’s, 
Rutger’s, Haine’s, Gardner’s and others of those 
private institutions for which New York city is 
famous; besides his being the leader of music in 
the old Presbyterian church in Mercer street, 
now well known as the ‘‘ Church of Strangers,’ 
under Dr. Deems, 

Like many another, whether in or out of the 
musical profession, he did not find true harmony, 
or sirike the perfect chord of life, until he married. 

His wife was Mary Olive Woodman, a most 
estimable young lady of Boston, and it is to her 
that we must naturally ascribe the inspiration of 
many an impassioned song that has won popular 
favor. 

Marriage, it seems, did not at all diminish his 
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ardor in his favorite pursuit ; for, not long after, | 
in 1850, Mr. Root went to Europe for the purpose | 
of perfecting, as much as possible in the short 
time he was able to remain, his musical powers. 

After a little over a year of severe study and dili- 
gent application, he returned ; and he soon made 
evident how profitable to his musical culture his 
visit had been, although so brief, by the great 
progress he immediately manifested in his chosen 
art and profession. | 

After many misgivings, he at last concluded to 
test his capacity as a composer, and the result was 
the ever-popular song, ‘‘ Hazel Dell.’’ This was 
published over a quarter of a century ago from | 
the press of William Hall & Son, of New York, 
and is still a favorite, and has a steady sale. 

In mentioning the old firm of William Hall & 
Son, for half a century among the first music pub- 
lishers of the country, it is pertinent to state that 
within the last few months it has become extinct. 
Old General Hall died about four years ago, and | 
his son, Thomas Hall, within a few months, Their | 
extensive catalogue has been added to that of | 
Oliver Ditson & Co., the most extensive music | 
publishers in the world. 

Fearful of failure, young Root did not venture 
to use his own name to his first song, ‘* Hazel 
Dell,’’ but used the signature ** Wurzel,’’ its Ger- | 
man equivalent, to that and many subsequent 
publications. So great a success was this his first 
song, that its publishers immediately made an | 
arrangement with the new composer to write for | 
them exclusively for the space of three years. | 

‘“The Flower Queen,’’ a cantata, followed, | 
which was performed in nearly every city and 
town in the United States, and was universally | 
acknowledged to be the most effective cemposi- 
tion of the kind ever written. This added greatly 
to his growing popularity. 

Meanwhile his labors on more important works, 
in connection with the late Dr. Lowell Mason 
and William B. Bradbury, as celebrated as he in 
the same department of music, drew upon him 
the encomium of his co-workers and other distin- 
guished men in the profession, and showed him to 
be a master in his art. 

The ‘‘Normal Musical Institute,’’ a sort of 
Music Teachers’ Convention, that met at old | 
Dodworth’s Hall (long since demolished), in the | 
city of New York, during the summer of 1853, | 


| 


was an original idea with Mr. Root, and was so | 


colleges and universities. 


very successful as to have been since fullowed even 
to this day, but upon a much larger scale in many 
sections of the country. 

During all this time he was still but a music 
teacher in New York city, mostly of large classes, 
where his clear and systematic method of impart- 
ing instruction, and his peculiar happy faculty of 
winning the esteem and confidence of his pupils, 
producing that state of mutual feeling so neces- 


| sary to the interests and progress of a class, ren- 


dered his success perfect. Desiring, however, to 
devote himself for a time at least to musical com- 
position only, and feeling that to compose satis- 
factorily he must\ first be himself composed, he 
left the noisy business world of New York, and 
retired to the congenial solitude of ‘‘ Willow 
Farm,’’ a new and comfortable home, erected at 


| North Reading by himself and brother for their 


parents’ residence. 
Here for some years he remained in seclusion, 
only leaving his home when called to lead musi- 


_cal conventions in different parts of the country, 


which was not seldom, as his proficiency as a 
teacher was doubly evident as a leader. 

It was in 1860 that he became a partner in the 
great publishing house of Root & Cady, in Chicago, 
with which his brother Towncr had been for some 
years previously connected. His connection with 
the firm immediately effected an increase of busi- 
ness and popularity to an already well-established 
house, 

When we look back upon the compositions of 
George F. Root, they seem to most of us like the 
‘songs of other days;’’ as for instance, ‘‘ Hazel 
Dell,’’ ‘‘ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,’’ ‘‘ The Old 
Folks are Gone,’’ ‘*‘A Hundred Years Ago,”’ 
‘¢ Old Potomac Shore.”’ 

‘¢There’s Music in the Air,’’ an exquisite quar- 
tette, has for many years been a favorite serenade, 
particularly so among the students of all our large 
I can well remember 
the effect, weird and beautiful, one brilliant 
summer moonlight night, a dozen years ago, when 
that old song was sung, with all the parts (some 


| perhaps a little mixed), by about fifty Harvard 


University boys, on their way tramping over 
Charles River bridge, from Boston to Cambridge, 
after having missed the ‘* last car.’’ 

‘*Shining Shore’ has long been a standard 


' hymn in our Sunday-schools all over the land, so 


that any word on its merits would be superfluous. 


- 
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No doubt George F. Root has obtained his | the battle-field adopted it, how it rang all through 
greatest popularity from the songs he wrote during | the war, North and South all know. 


our late Rebellion, that both fired and solaced 
the Northern heart during that war. 

First among them comes, ‘The Battle Cry of | 
Freedom,’’ the then national rallying song. This | 
was suggested to Mr. Root by, and written in 
answer to, ‘‘ Rally ’round the Flag, Boys,’’ by 
Theodore F. Seward, of New York, so popular 
during the first years of the Rebellion, and which 
more than aught else fired the Northern heart and 
brought forth its thousands in defence. 

The first time the ‘‘ Battle Cry of Freedom’’ 
found a place in the hearts of the people, was | 
when introduced by the Hutchinson Family, at | 
the great mass meeting at Union Square, New | 
York, in 1861, at which the lamented Colonel | 
Baker delivered his famous speech, that now | 
has a place in all the school reading-books and | 
speakers, The air was sung by Viola Hutchinson, | 
the ‘‘ Family’’ joining in the chorus. So spirit- 
stirring and catching were the sentiment, words 
and air, that soon thousands of voices joined to 
swell the chorus of patriotism. It was called for 
and repeated again and again, from stand to stand 
and platform to platform. How our soldiers on | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


‘©The Vacant Chair,’’ and ‘‘ Just Before the 


| Battle, Mother’’—the latter the most popular of 


all the ‘‘ Mother songs’’—both full of tenderness 
and feeling, are too well known to require com- 
ment. 

So, too, is ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
are Marching,’’ which has been shouted, whistled, 
rung, blown on trumpets, hummed and sung, 
played sublimely by George Morgan, ground upon 
a barrel-organ—in fact was about the most popular 


| song our late war called forth. 


Of the books written by George F. Root, all 
of which have added greatly to his reputation, 
might be mentioned, “Sabbath Bell,” “ Diapason,” 
‘*Silver Lute,’’ ‘* Bugle Call,’’ ‘* Coronet’’ and 
** Musical Curriculum.’’ The last-mentioned is a 
most comprehensive work, combining an original 
method for the pianoforte, voice and harmony. 
It is a work that Mr. Root expects and desires to 
stand when all the rest that he has written may 
have faded away and worn to echoes merely. It 
has sold very largely, and worked its way into 
general use throughout the country as a text and 
exercise book. 


AMOR HIEMIS. 


By Pau. 


1 
THE crinkle of snow was so crisp, as I met her, 
That midwinter twilight, with hiding stars dim; 
And I mind that my muffler was white with the hoar-frost, 
As I peeped at her gliding grace over its rim! 
The lights ’gan to glimmer ; the curtains creaked faintly ; 
All in the gray windows the faces went out; 
And my love kept a-gliding, a-gliding so near me, 
And teasing my poor heart up into my throat! 


Il. 
I knew I walked grandly, and fell soft a-singing, 
As though my deep musings were oceans astray ; 
But my hot heart kept counting the footfalls between us, 
And bitterly loathing the rest of the way. 


| 


PASTNOR. 


My eyes swam with blushes; I could not approach her, 
And keep all the sweetness from brimming my lids ; 

So I bowed in the perfume that hailed her dear presence, 
And watched for the trip of her arctic-bound kids! 


IIl. 


A shock, like a rose in the face of a dreamer, 

Astounded my heart, when the soft vision came— 

A quick, balmy shadow, with birds underneath it, 

That launched and retreated like flashes of flame! 

I heard a clear voice, felt the sweep of her garments, 
And gazed up to worship her over the frost— 

But lo! she was gone; and her white words were curling 
Up into the moon, like a marvelous ghost! 
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Henry W. Bache.—In the paragraph noticing the de- | 
mise of this gentleman, in our last number, it appears we | 
were somewhat in error in several respects. Our attention | 
has been called thereto, by a communication since received 
from one of our most respected fellow-townsmen, who says: | 
“Fle was not a descendant of Mrs. Sarah Bache, but the 
adopted son of Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, who was 
a descendant. Professor Bache was for many years at the 
head of the Coast Survey. He has been dead less than 
eleven years, and we have a periodical published in the city 
of his birth calling him Henry Bache. Such is fame!” 

We cheerfully put ourselves upon the record, as corrected 
by our correspondent, and trust that the authority that misled 
us in the first instance will endeavor to speak more dy ¢he 
book in the future. 





Our Western correspondent who writes us for information 
as to who first carried the American flag around the world, 
and requesting us to name the authority whence such infor- 
mation can be obtained, is respectfully referred to a work 
entitled, “ Our Flag,” giving the origin and progress of the | 
flag of the United States of America, with an introductory 
account of the symbols, standards, banners, and flags of | 
ancient and modern nations, by George Henry Preble, 
U.S. N., and published by Joel Munsell, Albany, in 1872, | 
According to Mr. Preble’s authority, it appears that, in 
1789-90, Captain Kendrick, in command of the Columbia, | 
first sailed around the world with the stars and stripes at his 
masthead, 








| 

| 

| 
One of our contributors writes us that she has been very | 
much puzzled to find the author of the quotation, “ Think | 
much, speak little,” and in her perplexity appeals to us, | 
alleging in justification of her course “ that as editors are pre- | 
sumed to know everything, and usually possessed of most } 
charitable dispositions, she feels confident that the editor of | 
the MONTHLY will enlighten her on this point.” 
| The presumption is a fallacy, miss. Editors as a rule, we 
believe, ‘ink they have learned everything worth knowing, 
but frequently discover themselves at sea upon many subjects. 
What they do know, however, is a fixture, and can always be 
depended on. The author of the quotation you refer to was 
Dryden, the illustrious English poet. 





A Western correspondent favors us with the following 
happy description of the origin of the term “ Sucker,” as | 
applied to the residents of certain sections of the West at the | 
present day: 

The curious and often incongruous terms applied to the 
different States and localities, especially in the West, have 
an origin sometimes interesting to trace. They show that 
strange, half-wild side of human nature so often exhibited in 
the frontier life, whether the individuals be native-born or 
from some older locality, The nickname of “ Pukes’’ ap- 
plied to Missourians took its origin at the Galena lead mines | 


in the spring of 1827, when so great a number of persons 
from that State came to the mines that those already there, 


| especially those from Illinois, declared the State had taken a 


“puke,” an@ thenceforward the name. The derivation of 
“sucker,” as applied to Illinoisians has a threefold origin, 
rather interesting to trace. During the Galena lead-mine 
excitement great numbers of adventurous spirits flocked 
thither in the hopes of a suddenly acquired fortune. As is 
the case in all such localities, the place received more than it 
could support, and many in the fall of 1826 prepared to 
return to their homes. One day, as a company of Illinoians 
were boarding a steamer at the Galena wharf, a tall Mis- 
sourian approached them, and inquired, rather laconically, 
“Where you going?” * Home!’’ was the answer. “ Well,” 
he rejoined, “you put me in mind of suckers—up in the 
spring, spawn, and all return in the fall.”” The name re- 
mained with the crowd, went with them to their homes, and 
in time every native of the State had the cognomen applied 
to him. 


Another derivation of the name is traced to the custom of 


| early emigrants in supplying themselves with water when 
| out on the prairie. The soil was exceedingly porous, and 


could be penetrated to a depth of three or four feet. When 
the emigrant found himself away from any natural water- 


| supply, he would take his ramrod, perforate the soil the 
| depth of the rod, and, withdrawing it, had only a little while 
| to wait until a foot or two of water would collect in the hole. 


He would then thrust a long hollow reed down the orifice 
and suck up enough water to supply his thirst. Sometimes, 
in the attempts to obtain water in this novel manner, the 
emigrant made poor progress, when the cry of, “Suck ’er! 
suck ’er!” would be given. The appellaticn spread with 
the influx of emigrants, and, as in the miners’ case, became 
a synonym for the name of the prairie citizens, 

A third origin of the term is reported in the ///inois Reg- 
ister, under date of September 19, 1860. Here it is traced 
to no less honorable a personage than Stephen A. Douglas, 
It also clears away the mystery hanging about the origin of 
that exhilarating drink, mint julep. Mayhap a glass of the 
animating beverage helped quicken the memory and speech 
of the honorable Senator. At a pleasant entertainment at 
Petersburg, Virginia, Mr. Douglas, in response to a toast in 
honor of his own State, is said to have made the following 
happy speech: “ About the year 1777, George Rogers Clark 
applied to the governor of Virginia, and suggested to him 
that, as peace might be declared at any time between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, it would be well for us to be in 
possession of the Northwest territory, so that when the com- 
missioners come to negotiate a treaty we might act on the 
well-known principle of ui possidetis, each party holding all 
they had in possession. He suggested to the governor a 
permit to go out to the Northwest, conquer the country, and 
hold it until the treaty of peace, when we would become 
possessed of it. The governor consented, and sent him 
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across the mountains to Pittsburg. From there he and his 
companions ficated down the Ohio on rafts to the falls, 
where Louisville now is. After remaining there a short 
time they again took to their rafts and floated down to the 
salines, just below the present Shawneetown, in Illinois, 
Here they took up their march across the country to Kas- 
kaskia, where the French had an old settlement, and by the 
aid of a guide they reached the Oquaw River, and encamped 
near Peter Menard’s house, some little distance from the 
town. 
The next morning Clark got his little army of ragamuffins 
together—for they had no army wagons with supplies, no 
sutler, and no stores, and by this time looked ragged enough 
—and took up his line of march for the little French town of 
Kaskaskia. It was summer, and a very hot day, and as he 
entered the town he saw the Frenchmen sitting quietly on 
their little verandas in front of their houses, sucking their 
juleps through straws. He rushed upon them, crying, “Sur- 
render, you suckers, you!” The Frenchmen surrendered, 
and from that day to this Illinoians have been known as 
suckers. This was the origin of our cognomen, and when 
George Rogers Clark returned to Virginia he introduced 
the juleps here. 


Marshall, and of as many other sages and patriots as the 
world ever saw, we yield; when you claim the glory you 
achieved on the field of battle, we yield; when you claim 
credit for the cession of the Northwestern territory, out of 
which sovereign States might be created, we yield; when 
you claim the honor of never having polled a vete against 
the Democratic party, we yield; but when you claim the 
glory of the mint julep, hands off! Illinois wants that.” 

Of all the derivations given, the first is probably correct, 
and seems to have the weight of evidence in its favor. 


You see I am well acquainted with the locality. | 


Now, 1 want to give you Virginians fair | 
notice that when they claim the honor of a Jefferson, of a 





The following is a copy of the parole of Lord Cornwallis, 
which was given him after he surrendered at Yorktown, on 
the roth of October, 1781. The original copy was purchased 
not lung since by the State of Massachusetts, from some one 
in New York, and has been placed in the State library for 
exhibition : 

“JT, Charles Earl Cornwallis, Lieutenant-General and 
commander of his Brittanick Majesty’s forces, do acknow- 
ledge myself a prisoner of war to the United States of 
America, and having permission from his Excellency General 
Washington, agreeable to capitulation, to proceed to New 
York and Charlestown, or either, and to Europe, do pledge 
my faith and word of honor, that I will not do or say any- 
thing injurious to the said United States or armies thereof 
or their allies, until duly exchanged; I do further promise 
that whenever required by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
American army, or the Commissary of prisoners for the same, 
I will repair to such place or places as they or either of 
them may require. 

«Given under my hand at Yorktown, 28th day of October, 
1781. CoRNWALLIS.” 





How Soldiers Fared in ’76.—Some curious old papers, 
some of them on State affairs, have come into the possession 
of the Secretary of War at Washington. The following is 
sadly interesting for the disclosures it makes of terrible 
privations in the patriot cause in the Revolutionary days, 
such as finally tempted too successfully one brilliant officer 


| to become a traitor. Arnold’s suffering does not excuse him, 
| for the rest suffered as much as he and remained true, 


Among the papers is a letter of Benedict Arnold, written 
just thirty-four days before he consigned his name to infamy. 


| It is dated at West Point, and addressed to Colonel Picker- 


Still, | 


the others are worth recording, showing as they do the | 


trivial circumstance or remark that gives an individual, com- 
munity, or State a cognomen, a nickname really, which time 
cannot erase, 





Origin of the Word Chicago.—Forty-five years ago 


the place was called “ Tuck Chicago.” Tuck, in the Indian 


dialect, means wood or timber, and Chicago, gone, absent, | 


or without. 
the waste prairie, or literally translated, “* wood gone.” 


Mr. 


The words Tuck Chicago, signified therefore, | 


John Jenkins, an old resident of Momence, Illinois, says 


that when he was a boy he was as familiar with the Indian 
tongue as with his own language, and that the above may 
be relied upon as correct. They were surruunded by Indians 


at that time, and his father was the first white man who | 


raised a crop of corn in Cass County, Michigan, which was 
in the year 1825. The usual definition given to the word 
Chicago is entirely erroneous. 





A Curiosity of the Revolution.—Lord Cornwallis, 
whose “Corn,” the old negro said, “ Massa Washington 
shelied off, and made him Cobwallis,” 
go home after his great surrender, subject to recall, on his 


was given leave to 


bond of honor, at any time Washington wanted him. Instead | 
of wanting anything more, however, of the beaten British | 


commander, Washington was very glad to get rid of him. 


| 


ing, Quartermaster at Philadelphia. It tells a sad story of 
the privations of the Revolutionary heroes. He states “that 
there is not a tent or any kind of camp equipage at this 
poverty-struck place ;” that “the Quartermaster’s department 
is entirely empty, and that there is only one camp-kettle to 
eighty or one hundred men.” 

He complains very bitterly of this state of things, and 
begs Colonel Pickering to find a remedy, and adds a post- 
script to his letter, in which he says: “ There is not a quire 
of paper or article of stationery at this post or in the depart- 
ment.” 

To this grievous complaint, Colonel Pickering replied: 
“T am unhappy to inform you that I have not yet received 
one farthing of money for any purpose whatever, nor can 
get any, there being none in the treasury, and the articles 
cannot be supplied. You shall hear from me again when 
I get to headquarters, which shall be when I can obtain 
money to defray the expenses of my journey.” 

How forcibly this correspondence illustrates the trials and 
tribulations that acquired for us our birthright of freedom! 





On the roth of August, 1778, the American officers at 
West Point were weighed. Washington’s weight was 209 
pounds; Lincoln’s, 224; Knox’s, 280, 





In Chester Abbey, England, there hangs the tattered bat- 
tle flag carried up Bunker IIill, on the 17th of June, 1775. 
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In reply to the exceptions made by Mr. H. K. Oliver, 
under head of “Current Memoranda,” 
of this Magazine, on the Chiming of the Bells, etc., I would 
simply say that the information given in my article on those 
points was gained from the oldest bell-ringer in the United 
States, a resident of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

G. B. GRIFFITH. 


Resumption.— Since our last number appeared, resump- 
tion of specie payments has taken place, and the fact of the 
ability of the Government to do so has been most effectually 
established to the satisfaction of every quibbiing schemer. 
That this might have been accomplished much earlier has 
always been our view of the matter, but for reasons of public 
polity its postponement to a fixed day distant, was most 
prudent and wise, no doubt, All the arguments and predic- 
tions of financial croakers have been severely demonstrated 
as absurd and untenable by the result of the act, and 
to-day we have every assurance that the ultimate results of 
this step on the part of the Government will enure to the 
benefit of the people at large. Public credit will be strength- 
ened, thereby trade and commerce receive an impetus that 
will set our home industries in motion, to be followed after 
a brief time by a return to that state of business energy and 
activity from which we were driven by the results of the 
war and the foolish extravagancies that originated therefrom. 
We are again on the high road to prosperity and good times, 
and though we may be obliged to travel slowly we can con- 
sole ourselves with the assurance that the future has certainly 
something better in store for us, however distant it may be. 


When Mr. George H. Peabody, a nephew of the philan- 
thropist, was presented to Dean Stanley when in this country, 
the latter, throwing his arms around his neck, said: “I was 
in Naples when your dear uncle died in London, at the 
residence of Sir Curtis M. Lampson. I deeply regretted 
not being present at the deathbed of one whom I loved so 
much. I telegraphed to London, requesting that Mr. Pea- 
body be buried in Westminster Abbey, which was done. I 
never made that request for any other man. The desire of 
the Queen and the people of England, was that the remains 
of the great humanitarian should forever rest in the Abbey.” 
The Dean added: “I have a picture of him which was 
presented to me by Mr. Robert C. Winthrop and others in 
Massachusetts, which I shall present-to the Queen of Eng- 
land, as her love and respect for Mr. Peabody were great.” 


Obituary.—On Monday, the 6th ult., much to the surprise 
of his immediate friends as well as the public at large, the 
Hon. Morton McMichael, of this city, died after a brief 
illness. The immediate cause of his death was heart disease, 
complicated with rheumatic gout. 

*Mr. McMichael was at the time of his death the senior 
proprietor and editor of the Worth American newspaper, 


P 


in January number | of that party, having come into it from the old Whig party, 


| of which he was also a leading member. 


| 














| and had been an ardent Republican since the organization 


He frequently 
took an active part in conventions, and was the temporary 
chairman of the convention which nominated General Grant 
for his second term in the Presidency. 

Mr. McMichael was born at Bordentown, Burlington 
County, New Jersey, October 20, 1807, so that he was in his 
seventy-second year at the time of his death. He received 
the academical education of his day, and afterwards studied 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Upon leaving the Uni- 
versity he studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1827. 
During the period from 1824 to 1844 he contributed at 
times to almost all the periodicals issued in this city. A 
specimen of his poetry, “ A Monody,” was published in the 
“ Philadelphia Book” in 1836, and received warm commenda- 
tion. Dr. Allibone, in his “ Dictignary of Authors,” says 
of Mr. McMichael: “It is to be regretted that so able a 
master of the language should not devote his leisure hours 
to the preparation of some work of permanent interest and 
worthy of his genius; and Dr. Rufus W. Griswold alluded 
to him as “an orator of the most distinguished rank, and 
one of the most able of our magazine writers.” 

For several years after his admission to the bar, Mr. 
McMichael, while still engaged in literary work, served as 
one of the Aldermen of the old City of Philadelphia, and on 
October roth, 1843, he was elected Sheriff of the county. 
He held the office of Sheriff until 1846. 

In 1847 Mr. McMichael became associated with George 
R. Graham in the proprietorship of the North American, the 
first number of which appeared March 26th, 1839, and which 
had for some time previous to 1847 been published by George 
R. Graham and Alexander Cummings. This firm, however, 
had been dissolved, and the new firm was known as Graham 
& McMichael. The paper was then an eight-column folio, 
with a head similar to that now used, and had for a motto, 
“ Devoted to Truth.’? It was published at the northeast 
corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, from whence it was 
removed in July, 1848, to the office on Third street, near 
Hudson’s alley, where it remained until its recent removal 
to Chestnut and Seventh. On July ist, 1847, the United 
States Gazette, then published by Mr. Joseph R. Chandler, 
who still lives full of years and honors, was purchased and 
consolidated with the orth American, and the title became 
the North American and United States Gazette. Dr. Robert 
Montgomery Bird, the novelist and dramatist, who some 
time before had retired from the literary field, became a 
partner, although the firm name remained unchanged until 
Mr. Graham withdrew in August, 1848, when it became 
McMichael & Bird. Dr. Bird died January 23d, 1854, and 
in the following July Mr. McMichael became sole proprietor 
of the paper, and continued so until he admitted his sons, 
Clayton and Walter, to a share in the business, the firm 
name becoming Morton McMichael & Sons, as at present. 
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In October, 1865, Mr. McMichael was elected Mayor of 
Philadelphia by a majority of about five thousand. He held 
the office until 1869, and in that year he made a trip to 
Europe, and delivered an address in London at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. During his Mayoralty the Fairmount 
Park Commission was organized, and Mr. McMichael became 
ex-officio a member of the body, and was chosen its Presi- 
dent. After the expiration of his term as Mayor, Mr. 
McMichael was at once appointed to fill a vacancy in the 
Commission, and ever since he has been its President, taking 
the utmost pride and interest in the improvement and de- 
velopment of the people’s great pleasure ground. 


The grand airs of the new Governor-General are too 
much for the loyalty even of the people of the Dominion of 
Canada. He exceeded the state of any of his predecessors 
at a levee he held at Ottawa, amazing the multitude by 
standing on a raised platform under a canopy, and bowing 
stiffly for an hour or more to those who passed before him. 
Many are beginning to inquire, “ Who's to pay for the 
frills?” Only those were admitted to the vice-regal presence 
who dressed ina prescribed manner, and they approached 
its mimic throne past a row of nearly one hundred attend- 
ants in red uniform. What was quite as bad, delegations of 
different societies which presented addresses, and who rep- 
resented the moral worth, culture and material wealth of 
Ontario, were obliged to wait twenty-four hours for an 
answer to their polite requests for an opportunity to pay 
their respects to the Princess, though in some cases three 
messages were sent to the private secretary of the Governor- 
General. 


Representative Gibson of Lousiana has prepared a 
resolution requesting the President to give the required 
notice for the termination of our treaty of reciprocity with 
the Sandwich Islands. He is urged to this course by the 
sugar- planters, who claim to be great sufferers on account of 
this treaty, and by the statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his last report, to the effect that the country at 
large has been a heavy loser through the speculation. The 
resolution will be opposed on the ground that the friendly 
relations established with these islands are of greater con- 
sequence than the mere pecuniary gain or loss in the matter 
of customs. 


England is in a financial strait, just as America is. She 
was able to ward it off a few days longer by the stimulus of 
the Turkish war supplies ; but when the Glasgow bank failed, 
her liquidation commenced and she must go through it, with 
all the distress inevitable to her dense and poor population. 
She has had her rapid growth and production of merchan- 
dise as we have had ours, They talk of overproduction, 
especially of cotton goods, as the cause of their woes, as 
they do here. They say they have more factories, more 
machinery, more labor-saving contrivances, more skilled 
laborers than they can employ. This all appears very sin- 
gular; but not to such causes here or there do we attribute 
the evil, but rather to war expenditures and war taxes, which 
are crushing the life out of human industry all the world 
over, 





The settlement of international difficulties by arbitration 
of a commission, is better than that of the cannon and the 
musket; but it is only that the interest is wider, that it is 
elevated; the principles are the same as those of private 
bargains, and the same selfishness and meanness creep in, 
and there is as much of injustice and sharp dealing. The 
commissions are not courts where justice is impartially dealt, 
but men bargaining for the interests of their own side— 
advocates rather than judges—and the outcome of their 
decisions is not absolutely just, but still better far than war 
and violence, with all its cost of life, and misery, and taxa- 
tion, and the certainty that the side which is most powerful 
and not that which is right will prevail to the end. 


When it is known that William Andrews, who was fool 
enough to cross the Atlantic in a dory, has realized $20,000 
therefrom, it seems “ folly to be wise.’’ 


There is a curious law case to come up in London. On 
the occasion of the Princess Alice disaster, a man in the 
water hallooed toa Thames boatman to save him and he 
should have five pounds. “ The job is worth more, guv’ner,” 
replied the boatman, coolly. “Ten!” cried the drowning 
man. “Not enough!” “Fifteen!” ‘ Make it twenty!’ 
“Good!” gasped the drowner, and he was at once taken in 
by the mercenary rescuer; but when he got to the shore he 
refused to pay, and the rescuer went to law. 


A Modern Babel.—San Francisco might be called the 
City of Languages, for thirty or forty different tongues may 
be heard among its cosmopolitan population. Among them 
English, German, Spanish, Italian and French, are in 
common use. But there are hundreds who converse in 
Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Russian, Greek, 
Hebrew, Slavic, and various European dialects, There also 
a few Tartars, two or three Arabs, a dozen Japanese, a 
couple of Esquimaux, and a number of Aleutians, who also 
speak Russian. The Chinese is spoken by thonsands; a few 
Tahitians may also be heard. 


A memorial tablet to the memory of Captain John Mason, 
Governor of the Colony of Newfoundland, patentee and 
founder of New Hampshire, Vice-Admiral of New England, 
was placed a while since in the Garrison Church at Ports- 
mouth, England. More recently a fac-simile in black and 
white of this tablet has been placed in the Mayor’s room of 
the city building in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The 
tablet, which was secured by the generosity of John S, Jen- 
ness, Esq., of New York, a native of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, bears the following names: 

*<D.D,. John Scribner Jenness; Charles Len Woodbury; 
Charles Wesley Tuttle; Alexander Hamilton Ladd; Charles 
Henry Bell; Elira Appleton Haven (all of New Hampshire, 
v.83)" 

Then follows the tributary inscription, etc. 

The tablet measures thirty inches by seventeen ; on the left 
hand is the seal of New Hampshire, drawn on a radius of 
four inches. Around the circle of the seal is: REs PUBLICA 


Neo HAMTONIENSIS, 1874. 
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Grave-Robbing.—The recent ‘robberies of the grave 
have brought up some curious anecdotes of the state of 
affairs which existed in England about fifty years ago, when 
‘* body-snatching’”? was a regular trade. So skillful were 
the robbers, that they required but fifteen minutes to draw a 
body from the grave. No trace was left of their work. 

One of these men, Burke, being in church one day, heard 
that passage of Scripture read which describes how Hazael 
killed the king by smothering him with a wet cloth. This 
method struck Burke as sure and safe from detection, and by | 
it he committed many murders for the sake of the profit he 
reaped from the sale of the dead bodies. The devil can be 
found even behind a text of Scripture by those who want to 
find him. 

When Burke’s murders were discovered, the English pub- 
lic were seized with a panic. One of the oddest manilesta- 
tions of this craze was the queer devices of dying persons 
to protect their bodies from the resurrectionists. In Buck- | 
inghampshire a Major Backus, an old East Indian officer 
was buried by his own orders in front of his house on a solid | 
pyramid of flint, twelve feet square at the base, in which he 
was placed upright, a drawn sword in his hand. 

A baronet of Yorkshire was buried at night ten feet deep 
in a level potato field, the ground being plowed up at once 
to remove all chance of discovery. Another country gentle- 
man’s coffin was swung to the branches of an oak tree in 
front of his hall door. Another was covered with twenty 
tons of stone, and still another cased in lead and hung to a 
beam of his own barn. The terror extended even to this 
country, and precautions against grave robbery were more 
common fifty years ago than now, when there is more | 
danger. | 

There is yet standing near one of the iron furnaces of | 
Kentucky a square brick building, in the upper room of | 
which the body of a former owner, by his own request, re- | 
mained for twenty years unburied, the lower apartment being | 
furnished and occupied by his wife and family as an arbor. | 
Cremation is just now strongly urged by its advocates as the | 
only certain protection for the dead. There is, however, as 
yet but one cremation furnace in this country, a private 
one, in Western Pennsylvania, built by Dr. Lemoyne, of 
old Abolition notoriety. | 


Senator Lamar says that the South can never forget the 
grand, heartfelt, splendidly generous manner in which the 
North, so little time ago her deadly enemy, came to her aid 
with money and medicines, and material aid of all kinds, 
and words of comfort and encouragement and good cheer. | 
lt took away hard feelings long cherished, and softened bit- 
terness long felt. 

Yes, we gave out of our own needs, in these times when | 
poverty presses upon all classes; and yet we gave ungrudg- 
ingly and in the most decisive manner. 


There is no instance | 


| for the sufferers by the yellow fever. 


in many cases have sacrificed, their lives to nurse and care 
Nor is it necessary to 
take into account the large amounts of money which have 


| been sent as relief by religious and charitable societies, by 


| cities. 


| hundred dollars has been 


in history, from the beginning of recorded events to the | 


present, where so liberal charities were poured out as during 
the yellow fever epidemic. The lavish gifts were greater 
than have ever been witnessed in seasons of the most abund- 
ant prosperity. This may seem extravagant, but the figures 
prove the truth of the assertion. It is not necessary to re- 
call the personal devotion of people who have risked, and 


private benevolence, and from the country away from the 
Nor need we take into account the subscriptions 
of food, ice, free transportation and comforts for the suf- 


| ferers. The money gifts through the city committees alone 


amounted to about $1,330,000. It is estimated that two 
sent from the North to the 
yellow fever district, for each death, and nearly fifty dol- 
lars for each case reported. 

there is another phase touching this matter of relief for 
the South; all through that portion of the Southern country 
which has been visited by the destroying angel there are 
bereaved and impoverished homes. There are, as we are 
advised on reliable authority, hundreds of children left or- 
phans, who, notwithstanding the above showing, are really 
destitute, and in want of comfortable Christian homes. Those 
who are willing to adopt some of these orphans can doa 


| noble and deserved work of charity, which will repay them 


a thousandfold. We trust that many Christian people at 


| the North will open their hearts and homes to these helpless 


little ones. 


A valuable house in New Hampshire was saved from 
destruction in a curious manner, not long since. A spark 
flew from a flue in the chimney to some clothes in a chamber, 
and set them on fire, and was spreading rapidly over the 
floor, when it reached some acorns spread there, which 
popped so loudly that the family heard the noise, and going 
to see what the trouble was, found the fire. 


The 14th of December will be henceforth the saddest of 
anniversaries to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. On the 14th — 
of December, 1861, her husband died; on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1871, the very serious illness of her eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, reached its crisis; and on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1878, the Princess Alice Maud Mary, the Grand 
Duchess of Hesse- Darmstadt, her second daughter and third 
child, died of diphtheria. The Princess Alice was born at 
Windsor Castle, April 25th, 1843, consequently being little 
over 35 years old. At the age of 19, July Ist, 1862, she was 
married to Prince Frederick William, Grand Duke of Hesse, 
now part of the German Empire. She had been ill but a 
short time, but it was apparent that she could not survive, 
and after lying in a state of unconsciousness for several hours, 
she died at half-past seven Saturday morning, on the date 


| mentioned. She was the mother of seven children, one of 


whom died only a few weeks previous to her death, of the 
same malady. Sorrow at her death is deep and genuine, as 
she was a woman of sweet and amiable disposition, greatly 


| beloved by all. 


The oldest bank director in Boston is Jeffry Richardson, 
who is over ninety years of age and still active. He has 


| been a director in the Suffolk Bank for more than fifty years. 


| 
| 
| 


1 


He is the surviving member of the ancient firm of Richard- 
son Brothers, No. 2 Central Wharf, where the old weather- 


| beaten sign of the firm, which has withstood the storms of 


sixty winters, still hangs in its original place. 
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The Shadow of Hampton Mead. By Mrs. ELiza- 
BETH VAN Loon, Author of “A Heart Twice Won.” 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

We have been favored with an advance copy of this 
work from the publishers, and in justice to the author have 
given it a careful reading. It is a story in which the vary- 
ing fortunes of three families, two of which are American, 
are related with a force and freshness which may startle yet 
must please every reader. Hampton Mead, a plantation in 
North Carolina, is described with a great deal of personal 
liking and pride, its principal features being placed before 
the reader with a painter’s skill and a poet’s feeling. Fami- 
liar from her youth with the scenery she so charmingly de- 
scribes, she approaches nearer the real picture than the 
majority of novel- or story-writers. “A Heart Twice Won,” 
her former work, was very successful, though her first 
plunge into authorship, because of its unhackneyed fresh- 
ness. In her last work she takes a bolder and higher flight. 
The story opens in this country, and when well developed, 
is transferred to England, where in full contrast, life-pas- 
sages, and love-passages are presented, not in London alone, 
but in an Earl’s palatial home in Lancastershire, and in an 
ocean-washed castle on the rocky coast of Cornwall. There 
is infinite variety in the plot as well as in the characters; 
and as is the case with stories in general, the ending is all 
that could be desired. 


An eminent D.D., who was a student at Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, when Longfellow was the young and 
scholarly Professor of Modern Languages at that institution, 
says it fell to his lot to be examined for admission in the 
Latin language by Professor Longfellow. He remembers 
especially the examination in Virgil. It was long and close 
in the entire works of that poet, the Bucolics, Georgics, and 
the Aineid entire. It was not only an examination, but a 
running lecture as well. Every infelicity of translation or 
of pronunciation was marked and corrected, and at the end 
of the hour he found he had been instructed and delighted, 
and all the fearfulness of the examination had been taken 
away. From that time on the student admired Longfellow. 
The poet was then a young man of twenty-four years, with a 
fresh and pleasing face, with parted hair, worn slightly long, 
and of light color. In person he was not tall, but firmly 
built, wearing spectacles, and neatly attired. Such he ap- 
peared to the student in that day, and such he appeared 
during the remaining part of that college year while he re- 
mained there. These memories of 1834 were brought back 
by reading Longfellow’s “ Relentless Time.” 


Homer and Troy.—Some eminent scholars have doubted 
if Homer ever lived, or if the Trojan war ever occurred. 
They imagined that a number of poems by ditferent authors 
were put together, and ascribed to Homer, a feigned name. 








But that opinion is now generally given up, and scholars 
agree that only one poet, and he of the highest gifts, could 
have created the Iliad. 

And now the doubts about Troy and the Trojan war are 
passing away in asimilar manner. The labors of that en- 
thusiastic antiquarian, Dr. Schliemann, on the supposed site 
of the old city, have been abundantly rewarded. Some time 
since he found the remains of stupendous walls, such as 
Homer describes, and of huge gates; also the ruins of a 
splendid palace, destroyed by fire. Arms and jewelry were 
brought to light, like those described in the Iliad. 


Mr. Bancroft recently presented the lady who reads the 
proof of his work with fifty dollars, for discovering an error 
in a Latin quotation. 


The hitherto unedited remains of old Izaak Walton have 
been collected by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, and Pickering & 
Co., of London, will publish the volume. 


For many years after the death of Dr. Watts over fifty 
thousand copies of his Psalms and Hymns were sold an- 
nually in England and America. But few of the hymns 
now used in the churches, or published in volumes of sacred 
poetry, were written by authors who lived before Watts’s 
time. A large per cent. of his hymns are to be found in 
collections used by all Protestant denominations, and he is 
properly called the inventor of English hymns for public 
worship. 


A colored woman at Newport is believed to be the best 
linguist in that vicinity. She has a passion for the study of 
languages, and after years of close application has acquired 
a good knowledge of six languages, besides the English. 
Her husband is employed on one of the Sound steamers. 


Of all the great poets, Byron and Bryant began to write 
earliest—at ten and twelve years old. 


Paganini’s Fiddle.—Paganini was one of the few 
human beings, the wonder of whose genius is the natural 
source of miraculous stories, and would, three thousand 
years ago, have gained him a place among the demigods of 
mythology, with Orpheus, Arion and Amphion, It is said 
that through all his strange and brilliant musical career the 
most watchful of his critics never succeeded in detecting a 
false note in his playing. His first violin was an old Stra- 
divarius, given to him by Pasinelli, the painter, who on one 
occasion brought him a concerto of extraordinary difficulty 
to read at sight. Placing a fine Stradivarius in his hands, 
he said: 

“This instrument shall be yours if you can play that con- 
certo at first sight in a masterly manner.” 











—- Fv 








“If that is the case,’”’ replied Paganini, “ you may bid | 


adieu to it;’’ and playing it off at once, he retained the 
violin. 

Easy come, easy go. Some years later, at Leghorn, being 
in great straits, he was obliged to part for a time at least 
with this same Stradivarius; but this disaster was only the 
means of procuring him the favorite Guarnerius, upon 
which he ever afterward played. In his need, Monsieur 
Leivron, a distinguished amateur, lent him this splendid in- 
strument, and was so enraptured by his playing that he ex- 
claimed, “ Never will I profane the strings that your fingers 
have touched!” This violin is still shown at Genoa under 
a glass case. 


For a quarter of a century the foremost magazine of the 
world was the Revue des Deux Mondes. Its corps of con- 
tributors embraced nearly every brilliant name in the recent 
literature of France; but the owner and manager of the 
work was “old Builor,’’ as they called him; a grumpy, one- 
eyed ignoramus, who knew the world, and made a million 
francs out of the labor of the young fellows who laughed at 
him. Alexander Dumas wrote this epigram upon him: 
“ Builor, who has so well known how to charm us by his 
gracious manner, when Death comes to take him, will only 
have one eye to close and no spirit to render.” 


Infatuation by Music.—We have heard of misers 
clutching their bags of gold, and going down with them in 
shipwreck rather than to be saved without them. But it is 
more rare to hear of a musician clinging to his instrument 
in the same way. An English ship sprung a leak off Cape 
Good Hope, and another vessel coming in sight, it was 
judged necessary to abandon the sinking ship. Crew and 
passengers were transferred in safety; but it was found that 
valuable papers had been left, and a call was made for vol- 
unteers, and among those who stepped forward ready to 
make the hazardous visit was a man who had been a musi- 
cal amateur. The cabin of the vessel was reached and the 
documents secured. A piano was in the cabin, and the 
amateur commenced playing a favorite song of his native 
home. His comrades repeatedly called to him, but he 
heeded them not; his whole being was absorbed in the 
music. The officer in charge of the boat saw the danger, 
and seizing a topmaul smashed the instrument, and the pas- 
senger sprang with him into the boat just in season to save 
themselves from going down with the ship. 


A Painting on a Sheet.—Paul Veronese, like many 
other painters, was given to eccentric moods and odd habits. 
On one occasion he accepted the hospitality of a family at 
their beautiful country villa, He assumed great liberties 
during his visit, claiming absolute possession of his room, 
and allowing not even a servant to enter it. He would not 
suffer the maid to make his bed, and the sweepings of the 
room were left every morning outside the door for her to 
remove. 

Paul slipped away without bidding the family good-by. 
On entering the room, the servant found the sheets of the 
bed missing, and at once reported that the painter must have 
stolen them. After careful search a roll was found in the 
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corner, which proved to be a magnificent picture of “* Alex- 
ander in the Tent of Darius.” It was painted on the miss- 
ing sheets of the bed, and the artist had chosen this curious 
way of recompensing his hosts for their generous hospitality. 


The Poet Campbell.—It is a striking fact in the life of 
Thomas Campbell, the English poet, that not one-half of all 
that he ever wrote was made public. A large part of his 
time was taken up in poetic writing ; but so punctilious was 
the poet about his verse, that he was continually erasing and 
mending his lines. His flow of thought was not the flow of 
any sudden or happy inspiration. There was no rapidity in 
his composing. Like an artist setting figures in Mosaic, he 
cautiously marked the weight, shape and effect of each par- 
ticular piece before dropping it into its place. He said 
several times in the course of his life that “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming” was his best piece; but expressed as frequently 
the idea that even it was in need of revision and amendment. 
He was seldom or never satisfied with his compositions. 
Frequently at night he would erase what he had written in 
the morning. His perseverance was very great, and though 
he has left but few poetical pieces to the world, these few 
are of that kind which will have an immortality. The course 
of Campbell and that of vast numbers of our most modern 
versifiers are widely at variance. We do not believe in ex- 
cessive trimming; but we think that if more than one-half of 
ail that appears under the name of verse had been quietly 
kept at home with its authors, or had died in obscurity, 
rather than having been thrust before the community, the 
world would have been quite as well off as it now is. Per- 
sons who expect to honor themselves, or who hope to benefit 
others, must take great pains with whatever they write. 

Another circumstance in the life of Campbell is very in- 
structive, and it would be well for all who are aspiring to 
distinction to note it carefully, It is this: the almost impos- 
sibility of any individual making writing the sole means of 
a livelihood. Campbell tried the experiment, but made an 
almost entire failure. ‘I was,” says he, “by no means 
without literary employment, but the rock on which I split 
was over-calculating the gains I could make from them,” 
All artists are apt to make similar mistakes, The author 
sits down to an engagement for which he is to have so much 
per sheet. He gets through what seems a tenth of the work 
in one day, and in high glee computes thus: “ Well, at this 
rate, I can count upon so many pounds a day.” But innu- 
merable and incalculable interruptions occur. Besides, what 
has been written to-day, may require to be re-written to- 
morrow; and thus he finds that a grocer, who sells a pound 
of figs and puts a shilling, including threepence of profit, 
into the till, has a more surely gainful vocation. 

But there are other difficulties besides these which will 
most probably arise and operate against writers in this coun- 
try. It is scarcely worth while to name them in this con- 
nection. Authors, as a general thing, are painfully familiar 
with them, 


The School of Patience.—Think for a moment of the 
sublime school of Patience, through which the persistent 
souls of men have crowded on to success. For eighteen 
years Columbus bore in his prophetic brain the unborn 
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empires of the West, before a sail was unfurled upon the 
ocean to verify his magnificent thought. For twenty years 
the Moravian missionaries radiated the light of the Gospel 
upon the Greenlanders, before it ignited a single soul. It 
was seven years before Dr. Judson found a Burman willing 


| 


only the eagle can reach it, or unresting diligence toil on to 
its portal. Prof. Matthews in one of his recent essays well 
says: “The veins of golden thought do not lie upon the 


| surface of the mind; time and patience are required to work 


to accept his Christianity; and he thought thirty years of | 


exile well spent in giving the Bible to eight millions of 
heathen. Sir Isaac Newton evolved his extraordinary dis- 
coveries by the sheer force of persistent thinking. He 
observed to Dr. Bentley, “If I have done the public any 
service, it is due to nothing but industry and patient thought.” 
Buffon defined Genius itself to be simple Patience; and 
Voltaire held that there was only a slight line separating the 
the man of original genius from the man of ordinary mould, 
who made the most of his talent and time. And this opinion 
finds some support in the living fact that the leadng men 
in Politics and Literature, both in this country and in 
England, are not so much men of brilliant original endow- 
ments as they are men of industry, method and perseverance. 
A celebrated violinist being asked how long it would take to 


| enjoyed sleep and rest. 


acquire his art, said, “ Twelve hours a day for twenty years | 


together.’’ Well does a wise writer say, that “the secret of 
success is to know how to wait.” And with equal beauty 
and force, the Eastern proverb says, that “‘ Time and Patience 
change the mulberry leaf to satin.” 
signified by the long and wearisome journey of Perseus in 
quest of the Gorgon, 
that he is accosted by Pallas Athena, the stately and inspiring 
goddess of Wisdom, She tells him she lvoks into the hearts 
of all men, and discerns whether their tendencies are base or 
noble. She tells him how some have souls of clay, that 
“grow and spread like the gourd along the ground,” and 
drop into Hades unremembered and unblest. But others, 
she tells him, have souls of fire, touched with a finer essence 
and called to hardier and nobler pursuits. To the souls of 
fire she imparts an immortal ardor and they become bene- 
factors to mankind. She leads them through strange vicissi- 
tudes; she loads them with arduous care; and beyond the 
yielding gate of Opportunity shows them perils to challenge 
and honors to win. In their exalted courage and tenacious 
constancy, they magnify the gifts of the gods, and make 
themselves a fame which the nations cherish and the ages 
transmit. All this the stately woman unfolds, with fair and 
majestic speech, while her clear grave eyes seem to read the 
heart of Perseus like an open book. “ Tell me, now, which 
of these two kinds of men appear to you more blest?” And 
Perseus answered, with manful ardor, “ Better to die in the 
flower of youth, in the chance of winning a meritorious 
name, than to live at ease like the sheep, and die unloved 
and unrenowned.” 

The pictorial mythology of the Greeks has faded, and we 
see Pallas Athena no more leaning on her spear, with 
helmet on her head and brazen shield bright as the moon. 
But Wisdom is the same, in whatever form it may be per- 
sonated, and the lesson of the vision that kindled the ardor 
of Perseus is the same to all men. It would be well if we 
all might feel the profound moral significance that is couched 
in this old Greek myth. 


It is on the farthest boundary of youth | 


| rouse the soul of every freeman that breathes, 


Such is the great truth | the man to be the poet of a revolution, if one there was to 


the shafts, and bring out the glittering ore. Half the failures 
that occur in literature are due, as they are due in art, in 
business, in every kind of pursuit, to self-conceit in the 


| aspirant, leading him to despise labor and to fancy that his 


slightest effort is sufficient to win success. 
“* He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

It should be kept in mind that it was the slow, plodding 
tortoise, who kept always in the road that won the race, and 
not the frisky hare, who now ran, then wandered off, and 
The race is not always to the swift. 

Yes, a fortune or a reputation can only be accumulated 
through long and patient working. All noble lives are lives 
of struggle and self-denial, and devotion to others, and is 
any life fully crowned before its close ? 


** Do thou thy work ; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day, 
And, if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not miss the toiler’s pay.’”” 


The Corn-Law Rhymer.—Ebenezer Elliott, known under 
the name of the Corn-Law Rhymer, sang anthems that will 
He was just 


| be; and in all history there has never been one without a 





There is scarcely any object that deserves to be called | 
meritorious, which is not placed so high, ot so remote, that | 
i 


bard. 

Ilis poetry did not consist in expression—far from it. His 
greatness as a poet is, and ever will be, in the rapt abandon 
with which his mind and soul grasps an idea, and pursues 
and urges it above all else. 

Who has not been stirred in his inmost being by the gran- 
deur which sounds in the organ notes of “The People’s 
Anthem ?”’ It reminds us of some grand overture of one of 
the old composers. We think we can detect something akin 
to Pleyel’s Hymn, or some other grand thought of that great 


man: 

When wilt thou save the people, 

O God of Mercy! when? 

“Not Kings and lords, but nations! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 

Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they! 

Let them not pass like weeds away! 

Their heritage a sunless day! 

God save the people! 
We rarely come across a remarkable apprehension of the 

beauties of Nature, or even of sentiment. 
find a gem of the sort, that we quote: 


We watched him while the moonlight, 
Beneath the shadowed hill, 
Seem’d dreaming of good angels, 
And all the woods were still. 
The brother of two sisters 
Drew painfully his breath : 
A strange fear had oome o’er him, 
For love was strong in death. 
The fire of fatal fever 
Burned darkly on his cheek, 
And often to his mother 
e spoke, or tried to speak, 
Love strong in death. 


As was said so truly of Sterne’s stories of Maria and Le 
Fevre, that they would enhance his fame so long as pity had 
a claim on the heart of humanity, so may it now be said of 
the Corn-Law Rhymer, that he will live to be loved so long 
as philanthropy and love live. He has gone, but still has 


Left some traces in the hearts of men 
That he has lived. 


So rarely do we 
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Edison’s Electric Light.—After all the talk that the 
invention of Mr. Edison was an old one, made in Cincin- 
nati, and patented in 1845, his claim has been passed, and 
the patent issued. Mr. Edison is the first man in the world 
as an electrician; his practical knowledge is as great as his 
theoretical, and it hardly seems probable that he should 
claim a discovery as his own which had been made before. 
The gas companies were evidently alarmed at this new rival, 
and they had good reason, in an invention which will supply 
a better light at a largely reduced cost. 


In a collection of fans in London is one made by a lady 
of Normandy. The beautiful lace work is woven of her 
golden hair, and the sticks are inlaid with delicate polished 
crescents made of her finger-nails. 


The Empress of Brazil has presented the Queen of Eng- 
land with a dress woven of spiders’ webs. The handsomest 
silk cannot compare with it; but it can only be admired and 
hardly imitated. There have been many attempts to make 
use of the threads spun by spiders. In 1710 it was dis- 
covered that to make a piece of silk it would require the | 
webs of 700,000 spiders. The Spaniards had already tried 
to use the spiders’ threads, and made gloves, stockings, and 
other articles of that sort; but even these were so trouble- 
some and yielded so little profit that, in spite of the fabulous 
prices paid, they were obliged to abandon the trade. In 
certain parts of South America garments made of these | 
threads are worn; but the spiders in those lands are unusu- 
ally large. 


Victor Doriot, of Bristol, England, has constructed a curi- 
ous piece of workmanship in the shape of a wooden watch. 
The case is made of brier root, and the inside works, all ex- 
cept three of the wheels and the springs, which are metal, 
are made of boxwood, while the face is made from a piece 
of the shoulder-blade of a cow which was run over and 
killed some time ago. It is an open-faced watch with a 
glass crystal, and is an elegant piece of workmanship, dis- 
playing wonderful talent in the maker. It does not weigh 
more than an ounce. An engineer, who has carried this 
watch, says it keeps as good time as any watch he ever car- 
ried. 





A Fortune from Chemistry.—It used to be said of a 
famous English geologist that he could tell by night in what 
part of England he was by simply tasting the soil. A little | 
chemical knowledge of soils helped a peddler to a great | 
fortune. The founder of the Larderel family one day took 
off his pack under the trees in Maremma Woods, and 
spread out his bread and meat for the noon-day meal. | 
While eating he fell asleep, and his bread and meat rolled | 
down on the earth. Wher he awakened he picked it up 
and began eating. The first mouthful was so bitter that he | 


could not swallow it. He found the cause was the earth in 
which it had rolled. He was an intelligent fellow, and his 
hobby was chemistry. He had a friend at Leghorn who 
was a druggist, and with whom he had studied out many a 
chemical secret. So the taste of the earth set his mind to 
work. He gathered a portion of the earth and put it in his 
pack. When he tramped back to Leghorn, he and his 
apothecary friend examined the earth and found his suspi- 
cions verified—the earth was full of soda and borax. The 
peddler took his savings and quietly bought the waste land 
in the Maremma forest, set up his manufactories and made a 
princely fortune. In one of the galleries,of the splendid 
Larderel palaces at Leghorn is a huge borax coronet, placed 
on a high gilt pedestal. Now, the grandchildren of the 
clever old peddler who sold matches, tobacco, brandy, etc., 
are mating with the descendants of Medicis, Salviatis and 
Savoy dukes, 


The planet Saturn is surrounded by two immense rings, 
which circulate at considerable distances around the central 


| mass. These rings, though concentric with the body of the 


planet, have not a common centre of gravity with it; in 
other words, the centre of gravity of the rings revolves 
around the centre of gravity of the planet. The great La- 
place has shown, from the known laws of physics, that if 
such were not the case the rings might at any moment, by 
the disturbing influence of other bodies, be precipitated upon 
the central globe, causing literally a crashing of worlds. 
Man, by studying existing laws, has arrived at this conclu- 
sion, But Deity furesaw such a result before he commenced 
the building of worlds, and provided at the outset for all 
contigencies that could arise, 


Uranine.—This is the most recently discovered, and per- 
haps the most remarkable, of all the coal tar or aniline group 
of coloring substances, now so extensively used for the 
adornment of the finest fabrics. Uranine is said by chem- 
ists to be the most highly fluorescent body known to science. 
Its coloring power is astonishing; a single grain will impart 
a marked color to nearly five hundred gallons of water. 

A most interesting experiment, which anybody may try, 
consists in sprinkling a few atoms of Uranine upon the surface 
of water in a glass tumbler. Each atom immediately sends 
down through the water what appears to be a bright-green 
rootlet ; and the tumbler soon looks as if it were crowded full 
of beautiful plants. The rootlets now begin to enlarge, 
spread and combine, until we have a mass of soft green- 
colored liquid. Viewed by transmitted light, the color 
changes to a bright golden or amber hue; while a combina- 
tion of green and gold will be realized, according to the 
position in which the glass is held. For day or evening 
experiment nothing can be prettier than these trials of 
Uranine, which are especially entertaining for the young 
folks. We are indebted for examples of the color to the 
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editors of the Scientific American, who are sending out 
specimens, free of charge, to all their readers. The subscrip- 
tion to the paper is $3.20 for a year, or $1.60 half year; and 
a better investment for the money could hardly be named, 


No Dyspepsia in Olden Times.—Benjamin Wolsey 
Dwight states in his “‘ Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences’’ (1811), that dyspepsia is a modern 
disease in this country, and was scarcely known until the 
present century. This he attributed to the paucity of car- 
riages up to that date, whereby both sexes were compelled 
to travel on horseback; the fact that, so far as men were 
concerned, by far the greater part combined some agricul- 
tural work with their other avocations, and that patent bit- 
ters and other stomach-destroying stimulants were not in 
existence. 


A distinguished physician, prescribing for a lady threat- 
ened with lung*disease, commanded her to spend at least 
three hours every day in the open air, no matter how stormy 
the day might be. She obeyed, and is now well. Let 
every invalid who is as “ ’fraid as death” of a puff of pure 
air, bear this suggestion in remembrance. An English 
family became ill in mid-winter. Medical remedies did not 
produce any marked favorable change. At length a pane of 
glass was accidentally broken in the only room in the house. 
All at once the sick began to improve. The window was 
let alone, and in a short time every member of the family 
was entirely well. 


It is believed that the first wheel-clock was made in the 
year 510. In the ninth century clocks are said to have been 
made in Geneva. However this may be, it seems tolerably 
certain that the trade of clock- and watch-making in Switzer- 
land is of considerable antiquity; and it has remained until 
now as a staple branch of that country’s manufactures. In 
the year 1286 St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, had a clock. 
Iron and steel were used for the wheels and frames of 
clocks until towards the end of the sixteenth century, and 
the blacksmiths were in early times the makers of them, as 
their materials required heavy forging. It was formerly not 
uncommon in England for churches and market-houses to 
have automata to strike the hours, the usual name for which 
was “ Jacks o’ th’ clock-house.” Charlemagne had a curious 
clock worked by water. The dial was composed of twelve 
small doors, which represented the division of the hours; 
each door opened at the hour it was intended to represent, 
and out of it came the same number of little balls, which fell 
one by one, at equal distances of time, in a brass drum. It 
might be told by the eye what hour it was by the number of 
doors that were open; and by the ear, by the number of 
balls that fell. When it was twelve o’clock, twelve horse- 
men in miniature issued forth at the same time, and march- 
ing around the dial shut all the doors. 


We are disposed to think that the sickness which destroys 
life must be more painful than any which failed to destroy 
it; but this arises from a fallacious impression that it is pain 
which produces death; it is indeed very seldom its cause. 
Death arises from the derangement of some vital function of 





the body, and such parts are usually less sensible of pain 
than those which are more remote from the seat of life. 
Most persons probably suffer vastly more at times during life 
than they do in the moment of death. Disease loosens the 
connection of soul and body, so that often at the last hour 
the tie that binds them together seems but a slight ligament, 
a mere fibre, that gently yields, and allows the spirit, like a 
bird which has broken the thread that bound it, to spread its 
wings and joyously fly away. A learned medical writer con- 
tends that dying is physically an occasion of very little pain ; 
that it is, in most cases, attended with an actual mitigation 
of the sufferings of disease, and in many cases with a species 
of unexplained pleasure even. The worst form of death, he 
affirms, is less intolerable than imagination presents it. “ Its 
visage is more terrible than its dart.” He gives numerous 
examples, among others that of Montaigne, who was stunned 
by an accident, and supposed to be dead. On being re- 
stored, he declared that his sensations were full of comfort 
and repose. “J thought,” he writes, “my life only hung 
upon my lips, and I shut my eyes to help to thrust it out, 
and took a pleasure in languishing and letting myself go.” 
Yet during this state he unconsciously tore open his doublet 
as if in agony. 

How often do we find persons who, during an attack of 
fever and delirium, were apparently in violent distress, come 
forth from it without consciousness of the sufferings which 
for days or weeks wrung with painfui sympathies the hearts 
of all about them. Montaigne had a friend, La Boetie, who 
was in what is called by the French his “ agonie,” “ cold as 
ice, and a mortal perspiration running down the body.” 
The lamentations of his friends aroused him at the moment 
he exclaimed: “ Who is it that torments me thus? Why 
was I snatched from my deep and pleasant repose? O, of 
what rest do you deprive me!’ “If I had strength enough 
to hold a pen,” said Hunter, “ I would write how easy and 
delightful it is to die.’’ “I had thought that dying was more 
difficult,” said Louis XIV. “I did not know it was so 
sweet to die,” exclaimed Francis Suarez, the Spanish writer. 
These words have been so often used under similar circum- 
stances, that pages might be filled with instances which are 
only varied by the name of the speaker. This mysterious 
pleasure of dying, if we may so call it, exists even in violent 
modes of death. An immense number of persons recovered 
from insensibility have recorded their sensations, and agree 
in their report that an easier end could not be desired than 
hanging. The congestion of the brain and eyes produces 
illusions of beautifully-colored vistas and landscapes. A 
medical writer affirms that the uneasiness is quite momen- 
tary; that a pleasurable feeling immediately succeeds; that 
colors of various hue start up before the sight, and that these 
having been gazed on for a trivial space, the rest is oblivion. 
In cases of drowning this comfortable and even delicious 
feeling is said to be almost if not-quite uniform, and so like- 
wise in freezing to death, a process which appears frightful 
to the imagination. -The physical sufferings of death are 
then quite questionable, to say the least ; apparent agonies, 
as in convulsions and delirious fevers, are seldom matters of 
consciousness, and according to nearly all the evidence we 
have, the last sensations of the dying invalid are those of 
pleasurable repose. 
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A Slight Mistake.—The custom of naming villages 
after certain persons living in the neighborhood, has some 
disadvantages, as the following incident will show: 

A farmer in Western Pennsylvania had lived to a mature 
age, and had never been a journey by railroad. A new 
road having at last been made through a part of his land, 
he was persuaded to pay a visit to Philadelphia. He bought 
a through ticket at the nearest station, and having been 
assured that he would not have to change, he placed himself 
comfortably in the corner of his seat, and soon went to 
sleep. 

Alter a great nap he was awoke by the train’s. slacking 
speed, and presently the brakeman put his head into the car, 
and cried out, in a loud and commanding tone, “ Madison! 
Madison !”” 

The farmer started up and hurried out of the car, his 
haste being increased by the evident hurry of the conductor. 

In a moment the train proceeded on its way, and the man 
looking around him found that he was the only passenger 
that had alighted. He took a turn or two up and down the 
platform, and presently the ticket agent made his appear- 
ance. To him he said: 

‘* How far is it to Philadelphia, sir ?” 

“ Well, that train that has just left will be there in six 
hours. Did you want to go to Philadelphia ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. Here’s my ticket. Don’t it pass me 
through to Philadelphia ?” 

“Yes, your ticket is all right; but why did you then 
leave the train ?” 

“The man called out ‘ Madison,’ plainly enough, and 
that’s my name, so I reckoned he meant me.” 

*O, Madison is the name of this station.” 

The farmer reached Philadelphia in safety by the next 
train, and on his return home told his friends of his mishap. 
One of them especially was very much amused, and laughed 
heartily ; to whom the farmer reiorted : 

“I guess if he’d called out ‘Tom Johnson,’ you’d have 
got out mighty quick, too.” 


He was a quaint old fisherman. One day along toward 
dusk he was fishing in a trout stream, and as he swung his 
fly over the water, it was suddenly snapped by a large bat. 
The strange looking thing dangled and flapped its wings at 
the end of the line. The fisherman’s companion called out: 
“Say, Sam, got anything?” ‘* Ye-as,” looking at the bat 
on the hook. ‘ What is it?’ “I dunno, unless its a 
cherubim !”” 


Timely Jests.—Marshal Suvoroff, when receiving a des- 
patch from the hands of a Russian sergeant who had greatly 
distinguished himself on the Danube, attempted to confuse 
the messenger by a series of whimsical questions, but found 
him fully equal to the occasion. “ How many fish are there 
in the sea?” asked Suvoroff. ‘ All that are not caught yet,” 


was the answer. ‘ How far is it to the moon?” ‘Two of 
your Excellency’s forced marches.” ‘ What would you do 
if you saw your men giving way in battle?” «I'd tell them 
that there was a wagon-load of whisky just behind the 
enemy’s line.” Baffled at all points, the Marshal ended 
with, “ What's the difference between your colonel and my- 
self?”? “My colonel cannot make me a lieutenant; but 
your Excellency has only to say the word.” ‘TI say it now, 
then,” answered Suvoroff, “and a right good officer you’ll 
be.” 

Many a promotion has been secured by a timely jest. 
Marshal Junot, while still a young subaltern, attracted the 
attention of the commander-in-chief by coolly observing, as 
an Austrian shell scattered earth over the despatch which he 
was writing at the latter’s dictation, “It’s very kind of them 
to ‘sand’ our letters for us.”’ 

The traditions of the English navy have preserved another 
instance of the kind well worth quoting. When the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards William 1V., went down to Ports- 
mouth to inspect the British seventy-fours, the guide allotted 
to him was a battered old lieutenant with one eye, who, 
lacking a “friend at court,’ had served for years without 
promotion. 

As the veteran removed his hat to salute the royal visitor, 
the latter remarked his baldness, and said, jestingly, “I see, 
my friend, you have not spared your hair in your country’s 
service.” 

“Why, your Royal Highness,” answered the old salt, 
“so many young fellows have stepped over my head that it’s 
a wonder I have got any hair left.” 

The Duke laughed loudly at this professional joke; but he 
made a note of the old man’s name at the same time, and in 
a few days after the latter was agreeably surprised to receive 
his appointment as captain. 


A doctor went out fora day's hunting, and on coming 
home complained that he hadn’t killed anything. ‘ That’s 
because you didn’t attend to your legitimate business,” said 
his wife. 


An Auburn fisherman, a few days since, while fishing 
through a hole in the ice caught a trout so large that he 
could not be brought through the orifice. The fisherman, 
however, gently played with the fish with one hand, while 
he chopped ice with the other until the opening had been en- 
larged sufficiently, then with a skillful jerk he brought out a 
dead cat with a brick on its neck, the entire prize weighing 
over nine pounds. The profanity that ensued caused a 
heavy thaw for sixty rods in all directions. 


Porson, the famous scholar and wit, was once challenged 
in a company of wits to make a pun on a Latin gerund. 
He responded, without a break in the conversation : 

**When Dido found Aneas would not come, 





She wept in silence, and was Dido dumb.” 
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Kings and queens and expectant princes are still human. 
A foreign publication has among its social notes a little bit 
of royal scandal. The scene was the Prussian court at 
Berlin. At an assembly at Potsdam, the Crown Princess, 
Queen Victoria’s oldest daughter, the Princess Royal of 
England, meeting the Empress, with a very natural English 
homeliness, inquired if she knew where her husband was? 
“I do not know,” was the stately answer, “where your 
husband is; but I can tell you where the Crown Prince is.” 
The British pride was roused. The Princess made no re- 
joinder, but seeking the Prince she complained of the offence. 
The Prince looked angry, and went forthwith to the Em- 
press, coolly paying her off for her affront to the Princess by 
saying, “‘ Mother, be good enough to inform me where my 
wife is!’ Blood is thicker than water, and “ Nature is 
stronger than etiquet 


The body-snatchers are continually afflicted with dis- 
inter-y; but the prevailing disease with most people is no- 
money-a, except with those of the Baptist persuasion, who 
are forever talking about their dip-theory. 


“Neck and Neck.”— He and she were on the lake 
skating. They flew over the ice like the wind, and had 
distanced all competitors. An airhole gapes before them. 
She skillfully sweeps around it—he, alas! is too late, and 
plunges in. The razor-edged ice on the other side just 
meets his neck, and cuts his head clean off as would a guillo- 
tine. The head glides on over the smooth ice. With a 
shriek she throws herself upon it, clutches it and on her 
knees slides to the very verge of the next airhole not far 
beyond, at the very instant the body of her beloved pops up 
out of the water, the head she holds providentially just 
meeting his bleeding neck only a little turned. He throws 
his arms about her,—she drags him upon the firm ice. He 
seems a little dazed at first, then gazes at her—then at his icy 
bath ; then placing his hands on his recovered head, faintly 
says: “Do you know, darling, that that cold wetting has 
given me an awful headache ?” 


A New York jury has just awarded Mary Leickweiss 
$5,000 in her breach-of-promise suit against Hans Treskou. 
Now all the girls want to go and do /ikewise. 


Might we not call the Chinese the queue-cumberers of 
the soil of California ? 


Now-a-days, when parents can’t pay rents, they get 
quite “ put out” about it. 


In certain railroad catastrophes, why is the term telescop- 
ing used? Would not co//ide-escoping be more literally 
proper ? 


The Butcher-boy and the Baker’s Girl.—It was down 
in the yeast part of the city. He was a bully butcher-boy— 
she was the pie-ous daughter of the German baker next door, 
with eyes like’ currants, and her yellow hair twisted on the 
back of her head like a huge cruller, They leaned towards 
each other over the back-bone of the separating railing. He 


was casting sheep’s-eyes at her, while hers turned on him 
with a provocating roll. 

“ Meat me to-night beef-fore-quarter to ten,”’ said he. 

“Oh, dough-nut ask it,” said she. 

“TI make no bones about it,” said he. 

“ You're not well-bread,” said she. 

** Only sweet-bread,” said he. 

* Don’t egg me on,” said she. 

“TI never sausage a girl. Don’t keep me on tender- 
hooks!” said he, quite chop-fallen. 

“Why don’t you wear the dear flour I gave you?” asked 
she. 

“ Pork-quoi ?” asked he. 

“Oh, knead I say ?”’ asked she. 

“ That don’t suet me,” said he. 

““You’re crusty. I only wanted to crack-er joke,” 
she. 

“ You gave me a cut—the cold shoulder,” said he. 

** Ah, you don’t loaf me!”’ sighed she. 

“Veal see. I'll cleave to you, and no mis-steak—if you 
have money,” said he. 

“TI can make a-bun-dance,” said she. 

“ Then no more lamb-entations,” said he. 

“You shall be my rib!” 

* Well done!” said she. 

And their arms embraced like a pretzel. So his cake was 
not all dough; she liked a man of his kidney, and being 
good livers, they will no doubt live on the fat of the land, 
raisin lots of children. This world is a queer jumble, but 
love seems “bread in the bone.” 


said 


Twinkle is severe at times. When one of our fellow- 
boarders, a little inclined to dissipation, complained of wet 
feet, he suggested that he “ walk off on his mouth,” as that 
was never known to let in water. 


A man went into a store at Lewiston, Maine, recently, 
and asked for a sheet of paper on which to write a letter. 
After writing awhile, the proprietor noticed him scratching 
on a slip of paper, and shortly came this request: ‘* Look 
here, friend, it’s some time since I wrote much; wont you 


show me how to make az? _ I want to write Isaiah.’”” The 
merchant helped him out of his difficulty with suppressed 
mirth. 


Sharp Practice.—Two rival merchants at Nashua, New 
Hampshire, recently, run each other on stockings. The 
first trader marked down the specimens at his door, and 
after his rival had passed and noted the change, resumed the 
former prices. The trick was repeated every morning for a 
week or more. The second trader was not to be undersold. 
Upon arriving at his store he each morning marked his stock 
a few cents lower than his rival. At the end of the week 
the second trader was selling stockings which cost at whole- 
sale twenty-five cents, for five cents. This was the first 
trader’s opportunity. He engaged the services of several 
boys and girls, and before the second trader was aware of 
the fact, his whole stock of stockings had been transferred 
to the counter of his rival at that price. 








